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MEETINGS 


a Wepnespay, October 7. 
weet C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister 
— on ‘A Comparative Analysis of Gothic and 
naissance Architecture.” 6 p.m. 
Institute of Puel. Dr. W. R. Ormand a : 
uel. . WLR. y on “Coal : Smoke- 
ra Fuel and Oil from the National Standpoint.”’ At Insti- 
ton of Electrical Engineers, Savoy-place, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 


Fripay, October 9. 
gpiety of Chemical Industry. Mr. D. M. Wilson on ‘‘ The 
Manufacture and Testing of Asphalt Paving Material.” At 
Burlington House, W.1. 8 p.m. 


Frmay-Sunpay, October 9-11. 


“eat Planning Institute. Annual Country Meeting. At 


Sarurpay, October 10. 
ee Institute of British Architects. Mr. Clough 
Uhams-Ellis on ‘* Architecture? What’s the Use?” 3 p.m. 
_ Architectural Association. Mr. Eric R. Jarrett on ‘‘ Build- 
ing of the House.” 3 p.m. 


Tuespay, October 13. 
Institution of Welding a (North-Western Branch). 


Mr. I, B. Wilson on “ Application of Resistance Welding.” 
At Manchester. 7,30 p.m. 


; Tuurapay, October 15. 
nstiti.tion of Welding Engineers. Mr. E. B. Partin 
on ~ Autogenous Welding of Lead and its Alloys, pe. nae 


— Mcdern.” At the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
estin nster, 8.W.1. 


Fripay, Octeber 16. 
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Fray, October 16. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association. 
President’s Address. 

Sarurnpay, October 17. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. H. 8. Goodhart- 
Rendel on ‘‘ Opinions upon Furniture 4nd Decoration.” 
3 p.m. 
. Wepnespay-Saturpay, October 21-24. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. Housing 
and Town Planning Tour. At Manchester and Liyerpool. 

I'nurspay, October 22. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Ordinary Meeting. 
Fray, October 23. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Presidential Address, 

by Lt.-Col. E. Kitson Clark. 6 p.m. 
Sarurpay, October 24. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. 4. 8. G. Butler 
on “ Tendencies in very Modern Buildings.” 3 7. 

Architectural Association, Mr. Edward Manfe on “ Fur. 
nishing and Decorating the House.” 3 p.m. 

Monpax, October 26. 

Architectural Association. Pwresidential Address by Mr. 

A. B. Knapp-Fisher on ‘“ Outlook.” 7 p.m. 
Monpay-Famay, October 26-November 13. 

Architectural Association. Annual Exhibition of Members’ 

Holiday Sketches, etc. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sarurpay, October 31. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. H. B. Creswell 

on ‘The Uses of an Architect.” 3 p.m. 
Tuurnspay, November 5. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. A. Howard 

on ‘ Hardwoods.” 7.30 p.m. 
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National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge: Entry to Court from side road. 
Mr. P. Mortey Horper, Architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION 


HE reckless spending of the War years has had a 

moral as well as a financial effect upon both 

national and domestic economies. Of the financial 

results we are experiencing the full weight at this 
moment as never before. Of the moral results we have yet 
perhaps to realise the full significance; “easy come— 
go” tells a truth once applied to the spendthrift, 
and now to be denied by few of us. The temptation to 
spend for the moment, at the moment, and looking no 
further than the moment is one to which we can easily fall 
and, once fallen, the more hardly resist. There is as much 
wisdom in careful spending as in saving, for careful spending 
has much of the flavour of wise investment in that the 
interest on an amount of capital expended may show a 
marked saving upon the various and perpetual small 
income expenses which it may obviate. It is indeed 
a dificult matter to overcome a financial depression when 
fluid capital becomes so scarce that the wise spending 
out of capital becomes impossible and the perpetual 
charges impossible to terminate. As a country we suffer 
from much of this complaint, and as individuals we meet 
the similar occasion daily, and never more so than as 
householders and housebuilders. 


Ever since the War it has been the rule rather than the 
exception to make the economies in first cost, and ignore 
future commitments as to maintenance to a very great 
extent; and the repair and maintenance bills upon post- 
War properties are often simply staggering, measured in 
pre-War terms. 


In this connection we must not think only in terms of the 
bills paid to jobbing builders and decorators, for the 
economies of housekeeping cover a much wider field. 
This week’s number, devoted in part to the subject of 
Heating and Ventilating, calls at once to mind the wasteful 
way in which many of us generate and distribute heat in 
our homes. Because the bills for coal and gas fall due at 
different periods we are apt to lose sight of how much re- 
dundaney we tolerate in our groove-ridden minds and the 
amount it costs us. It can need little effort of imagination 
to realise that, generally speaking, the economical way of 
generating heat for all purposes in the house is from one 
Source ; and that the better that heat is distributed through- 
out the house the better value we shall get for our money. 
Central heating is obviously a sensible choice when we 

and equip our new homes, or re-equip our old ones ; 
and though we may not yet have arrived at the final 
method whereby this principle may be satisfied, we have at 
least a choice of methods which offer advantages far above 
our normal habit of procedure. 


The conveniently placed central boiler, of sufficient 
Capacity, can serve to distribute hot water to all habitable 
Parts of the house, as well as a supply of domestic hot 
Water from the tap. It may cost an amount to instal at 
Which the householder may hesitate ; but to the far-seeing 
it opens a vista of considerable economy. A number of 
separate heating units, like the open fires of various rooms, 
hot only means a wasteful consumption of fuel, but a waste 
of energy, though, of course, there are other matters to be 
taken into consideration. Carried to a certain limit that 
ee energy may well involve the services of an extra 
member 1u domestic staff, or in all cases the dispelling of 
Saetgy which might be more profitably expended in other 

ons. Even that does not cover the field of potential 
Waste, for the house which is unequally heated is a place of 


continual draughts and the nursery of colds and more 
serious complaints; and the amount of lost energy derived 
from the universal common cold is a national bill which 
has yet to be assessed. 


These are facts which are generally recognised in a 
grudging sort of way, but in these stringent times the house- 
holder is either reluctant, unwilling, or unable to lay down the 
necessary capital to establish the economies of the future. 
He either prefers, or has no choice in the matter, to continue 
the periodical outgoings uneconomically expended in the 
time-honoured manner; and we shall probably have to 
wait for more favourable times to see economies which the 
heating and ventilating engineer has to offer us more 
generally taken advantage of. Besides, many householders 
prefer the open fire with all its sentimental associations 
and its appearance of cheerfulness and comfort, and we 
have to admit that sentiment and fancy play a large part in 
many matters affecting our daily life and wellbeing and 
our personal enjoyment. Undoubtedly large numbers of 
people prefer the open fire, which in spite of drawbacks 
has some great and admitted advantages. 


That the engineer has yet to say his last word in the 
matter has still to be seen. When the nation is able to 
afford the full capital expenditure there will be opened up 
to us an age of cheap electrical energy which may be used 
in a number of ways we have yet to discover. At present 
the hot-water engineer holds the field to a very great 
extent, and it is doubtful whether he will ever surrender 
entirely to his electrical colleagues. We incline to the view 
that the scientific application of the principle of convection 
applied to water pipes has advanced to such a degree that 
we shall not see all this thought and ingenuity thrown on 
the scrap heap. We may rather imagine that the supply of 
cheap energy in the form of electricity and the science of 
hot-water circulation may be combined with some con- 
venient application of cheap electrical energy, possibly in 
some way which has not yet been considered. It is a 
characteristic of modern science to build upon past ex- 
perience so far as this continues to serve, rather than starting 
de novo with each new discovery; and it is this welding 
of ideas and interests which produces modern equipment 
to meet modern needs. Only by such means can civilisa- 
tion cope with the complexities of a population outgrowing 
its own elbow room. 

This subject of Heating and Ventilating in which we are 
particularly interesting ourselves at the moment is but one 
detail in the complex system of society, but as it is only 
by grappling with each several detail as and when it 
appears that we can complete the whole picture of civilisa- 
tion, we can well spare an eye from the broad issues which 
are facing us at the moment to look more closely into this 
most interesting and useful subject. We shall continue 
to look for still greater contributions to the problem as our 
own knowledge increases, and we shall do well to consider 
how much more we can make immediate use of the services 
which the heating and ventilating engineer has to offer. 


There is no need to stress the point that the applied 
science of the future must be directed towards reducing 
capital charges as low as possible to encourage the man 
of small means to equip his household with the most 
economical apparatus, so that the energies of the com- 
munity may reap their full profit. This is a principle which 
gains recognition daily, for the keynote of future prosperity 
on whatever scale will always be measured in terms of 
efficiency. 
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NOTES 


Some realisation of the work 


ine which has been done in — 
development of town p 

Planning. ving may be gathered from 
the exhibition which is on 

view this week at the R.I-B.A. Galleries. 
Well executed diagrams and photo- 
graphs which formed the British contri- 
bution to the recent International Town 
Planning Exhibition in Berlin are on 
view. These include a diagram of the 
new Delhi from Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
London County Council work by Mr. 
Topham Forrest, and excellent diagrams 
of planning at Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bath and Bristol, Norwich, Exeter, 
Letchworth, Bournville, Hastings, Mel- 
bourne and elsewhere. A fine graphic 
regional plan of New York and environs, 
1928, is a good exhibit, and besides all 
these there is shown the great plan of the 
development of London prepared by the 
London Society, 1914-1918. What will be 
the ultimate outcome of all this labour it 
is difficult to say. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is the immediate 
necessity for all our towns and cities to 
envisage the future so that the enterprise 
which plans the future of our towns may 
be directed more for the general amenity 
and well-being of our citizens than has 
hitherto been done and not left merely 


to the creation of money values. It is: 








The Welsh School of Architecture: Architectural Sketching Prize. 
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not right that the land in our towns 
should be looked upo as a means chiefly 


of enriching private individuals. 


THe energy and ability of 
the Commercial Gas Associ- 


Gas and 


Planning ation was demonstrated 


‘afresh at the Exeter Con- 
ference this week, and the 
public must appreciate the many services 


rendered to them by the keen develop- 
ment of the gas industry. At the con- 


ference a paper was contributed by Sir 
Banister Fletcher on the subject of house 
planning, and we probably all agree that 
the scarcity of domestic service has 


stimulated the demand for economic 


arrangement of house plans. Though 
insufficient attention has been paid to 


good house planning we have seen enough 
to know that competent architects have 
been fully alive to the. possibilities of 
economical planning, and we have seen 
many modern plans by architects which 
leave nothing to criticise from the most 
exigent of women householders. The 
architectural profession has suffered very 
unfairly through the indifference of the 


many who have not thought it worth 


while to obtain competent help for the 


making of house plans. We could point 
to many houses which are models of 
convenience and comfort through the 


agency of architects. 








Gloucester Cathedral: Part of the Lady Chapel. 
From « sketch by Mr. H. J. W. Lewis (Welsh School of Architecture). 
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In _ this time _of nationa} 
Building Tisis, _ will be many 
Society owners of house proper: 
Loans. having iethenger ed 
building societies who will 
naturally be concerned as to what will 
happen should they be unable to keep 
up the payments, which are, in most 
cases, due monthly. At the present time 
a large number of local authorities soe 
either abandoning, or delaying indefinite. 
ly, large housing programmes, and while— 
in normal times—this would undoubtedly 
be good for private enterprise and specu- 
lative building owners, the present pause 
on the part of local authorities is only 
likely to cause more unemployment in 
the building industry. In this connection 
the great building societies can play an 
important part in the building activities 
of building owners and speculators in 
house building. It is reassuring to note 
that Mr. Harold Bellman, the man- 
aging director of the Abbey Road 
Building Society, in a statement in the 
Observer, has said that the Prime 
Minister replied to a question in the 
the House of Commons to the effect that 
he saw no reason to take steps to bring 
pressure to bear upon building societies 
im consequence of the reduced capacity of 
some borrowers to maintain their mort- 
gage repayments. It was anticipated 
that the societies could be relied upon to 
consider all cases of genuine difficulty 
sympathetically, and that, wherever 
practicable, they would ease the com- 
mitments of borrowers. The investor in 
property to-day is surely a fortunate in- 
dividual, for there is not likely to be a fall 
in the value of good house property. 
This fact should encourage prospective 
house tenants to build their own houses 
with the help of a building society. 


Writrnc to our columns to- 
day is one who finds him- 
self vainly trying to capture 
the beauty of Westminster 
Abbey, and who cannot 
understand why so much importance 1s 
attached to the harmony between rural 
architecture and the countryside. “The 
humanity of modern architecture,” he 
says, “‘is, to the writer’s mind, its greatest 
recommendation.” It is curious to note 
that it is the inhumanity of modem 
architecture which so strongly affects 
many of its critics. So we find a striking 
contrast between those who have found 
their pleasure in our old traditional work 
and those who are sufficiently clever and 
advanced to find in it only a hindrance 
to our modern design. The beauties of 
our old cloisters and old domestic build- 
ings make a strong appeal to those 
architects who have an instinctive sens 
of good architectural qualities, and the 
trammels of tradition are probably * 
cause of trouble chiefly to those who are 
on the look-out for “‘modernistic & 
pression of modern problems. 


Contrast 
in 
Values. 
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Tower of St. George’s, Hanover Square, seen from 
39, Maddox Street, W 


From.a sketch by Mr. J. D. Hossacx, A.R.1.B.A. 


Agree- HE whole industry will hear 
ment in With satisfaction that com- 
the plete agreement between the 
executives of all sides was 
Industry. reached at the statutory 
meeting on Friday of the National Joint 
Council. At that meeting, the execu- 
tives of the Operatives, on condition that 
certain agreed variations were made in 
the National Agreement, withdrew the 
notice to terminate that Agreement 
which had been given. Wages will thus 
continue to be based on the cost of living 
scale. The essential alteration in the 
Agreement will be found on page 561. 
If there is any room for disappointment, 
it will be at the cancellation of the joint 
experiment proposed to be made with 
regard to the time and progress schedule. 
Many builders are of the opinion that 
Some sort of plan for payment according 
to results would have a stimulating effect 
Upon the industry. A number of firms, 
in fact, already have such schemes in 
operation. It is possible, however, that 
memories of the abuses to which piece- 
work was sometimes put, and is not in- 
qe auently now being put in the United 
gem of America, have been responsible 
or the cancellation, at any rate for the 
Present, of what would have been a very 


valuable national experiment. It is pos- 
sible that the system will come, but it 
may come through the example of private 
experiment. One factor that seems 


destined to play a large part is the 
amendment to the R.I.B.A. Code of Pro- 
fessional Practice to the effect, we believe, 
that the architect shall take an early 
opportunity of getting into touch with 
the builder and contractors with a view to 
formulating a progress chart for the 
building. This provision,, a most im- 
portant step in the professional code, 
should facilitate the eventual institution 
of a national system for additional pay- 
ments for results. 


In connection with the Cen- 
The  tenary Meeting of the British 


— Association for the advance- 
‘oa ment of science and the 


Faraday celebrations of the 
Royal Institution, a reception was held 
at the Laboratory, Bushey House, Ted- 
dington, on September 24th by the director 
Sir Joseph Petavel, K.B.E., D.Se., F.RS. 
A large number of British and foreign 
visitors were present when the scientific 
work of the laboratory was demon- 
strated to the guests. The National 
Physical Laboratory was founded in 1900 
for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining precise standards of measure- 
ment, making tests of instruments and 
materials and carrying out research, 
especially research required for the 
accurate determination of physical con- 
stants. It also undertakes investigations 
of special problems on behalf of Govern- 
ment Departments, private firms, etc. 
Amongst the departments visited were 
aerodynamics, engineering, metallurgy, the 
William Froude laboratory meteorology, 
physics, electricity and others—all of 
which proved of great interest to the 
visitors who were later entertained to 
tea and inspected the gardens of Bushey 
House. 





National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge: Board Room. 
Mz. P. Montzy Horper. Architect. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. D. R. Nolans, B Pngeani ——— 
quantity surveyor, 30, -street, ord- 
row, London, W.C.1, has opened a branch 
office at 18, High-street, Maidstone, Kent. 
Telephone : Maidstone 4114. 

Mr, Frank J. Potter, F.R.I.B.A., architect 
and , has entered into i 
with Mr. Felix Goldsmith and Mr, Hum 
Goldsmith, at 1, Verulam-buildings, Gray's 
Inn, W.C.1. (Telephone: Chancery 7525.) 
The name of the firm will be Messrs. Frank 
Potter and F. & H. Goldsmith. 


R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination. 


Following are the dates on which the forth. 
coming R.I.B.A. Intermediate examinations 
wil] be held : November 20, 21, 23, 24 and 
26 (last day for receiving applications, 
October 20). 


University Extension Lectures. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, P,-P.R.1.B.A., is to 
deliver at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts an illustrated course of twenty-four 
lectures on the History of Renaissance 
Architecture at 6 o'clock on Wednesday 
evenings. Mr. Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., is 
to give courses of twenty-five lectures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, on the ftalian, 
French, Flemish, German and Dutch Schools. 


Armstrong College Architectural Lecturer. 

Mr. T. J. Cahill has been appointed Lec- 
turer in Architecture at a meeting of Arm- 
strong College Council, Newcastle, in succes- 
sion to Mr. R. Bradbury, who was elected 
to a Commonwealth Fund Scholarship, and 
is now in America. Mr. Cahill recently com- 
pleted a five-year course at Manchester Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, where he ob- 
tained First Class B.A. Honours. He was 
placed in the final of the Rome Scholarship 
in Architecture in 1931. 


Northampton Schemes Postponed. 
Northampton Town Council had many 
schemes in hand when the call for economy 
came, and a special committee has just pub- 
lished a report advocating several postpone- 
ments, among them the conversion of the 
site of the old prison into municipal build- 
ings and new police and fire stations and 
swimming baths, a group of street widen- 
ings, and a big road reconstruction scheme. 
The resewering of the town and a few of the 
less costly widening schemes are to proceed. 


Work on Chichester Cathedral, 


The Dean of Chichester has stated that 
work on the repair of the cathedral has been 
in suspense for a time, while various ques- 
tions connected with it and alternative 
schemes have been considered, Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, the cathedral surveyor, and Sir 
Charles Peers, head of the department for 
the repair of ancient monuments in His 


is necessary to 
“ot the great south P gp vi ve 
ing continued on lerestory, and only 
one ing remains to be dealt with. About 
£1,400 is still needed to complete repairs. 
Limmer Athietic Club. 
The Limmer Athletic Cricket Club, caving 
i of the 2nd Division o 
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financial position for 1930-31 was satisfac- 
tory. This coming year, in common with 
all national institutions, it is probable that 
St. Dunstan’s will find much more difficulty 
in carrying out the aims which it has at 
heart. In view of this, it is much hoped 
that all the support that can be given to 
this organisation with great ideals wil] be 
extended. The building industry can give 
help in a reciprocal form by using in its 
work the splendid furniture and furnish- 
ings, rugs, tables, seats, baskets, etc., which 
these excellent craftsmen make; seemingly 
the great disability of blindness has proved 
no handi A catalogue of these works 
is obtainable, upon request, to Capt. Ian 
Fraser, C.B.E., St. Dunstan’s Headquarters, 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


—- for designs for Particulars 

a Mansion House in con- published in Sending 
nection with Birmingham “ Builder.” in date. 
Building Trades Exhibition. 

Prizes of £60, £30 and £20. 

Messrs. A. T. Butler, H. B. 

Hobbiss & J. B. Surman, 

FF.R.LB.A., assessors. 

Conditions from_Exhibition 

Organisers, 71, Temple-row, 
Birmingham  ......00..csescese: Sept. 4 


Tuberculosis hi 
near Cardiff, for 
ational 


Oct. 10 


‘yf “ie as . May 29 
Council School, Birkdale, for 
the Southport B.C. Limited 
to Lanes architects. Asses- 
sor, Wh Francis Jones. 


street, Southport. Dep. 
* £1 1s. as 


Aug.21. Nov. 23. 





New Girls’ School, Hill-lane, 
and Bellemoor-road, South- 
ampton, for Governors, 
Girls’ Grammar 
Mr. Sydney 
F.R.LB.A., assessor. £150, 
£100 and £50 premiums. 
Conditions from Mr. F. L. 
Freeman, M.A., Secretary 
to Education Committee, 
St. Mary’s-road, Southamp- 
ton. Dep. £1 1s. 

Designs for new orphanage 
for Committee of Liverpool 
Orphanage, at Wavertree. 
|. ee CS: oberly, 
F.R.ILB.A., assessor. Pre- 

miums, £200, £100 and 

£50. imited to local 
architects. Conditions from 

Myrtle - street, 

Bep. £1 1s. ... 

For designs for new Town 

Hall and Municipal! Build- 

mstow T.C. 


Hall, 
Pre- 


July 24 Dec. 8 


ings, for Waltha 
Mr. .  Anster 
F.R.I.B.A., assessor. 
miums, . £300, £200 

and £100. Conditions from 

Mr. F. C. Garner, Clerk, Sept. 18 
E.17, Dep, £3 35. .......0....... Sept. 4 


Municipal 


Pri new 
Oficee, for Norwich T.C 


Dec. 31 
1932 
March 1 


Pils: innbviinbinguecilacsatvinns Aug. 7 


W.1, by August 4 ........... - April 1® March 31 
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“ THE BUILDER” 
DEBATE 


XLIV.—_PAYMENT FOR SKILL. 

Smm,—" Negative” puts words into m 
mouth. I have said nothing about speed 
at all, but merely skill, which is an entirely 
different thing. A test for skill] would only 
entertain the idea of speed when all other 
factors are satisfied, and if the operatives 
would co-operate in making the test a real 
and conclusive one, there is no reagon why 
men should not be fairly and usefoll; 
graded. I see no reason whatever why such 
a system would impair team work in the 
building industry. 

“ Negative” cautiously avoids the igsne 
in brushing aside the figures I have quoted, 
It is no help to say that there are a com. 
bination of influences which have produced 
these figures (I do not know how accurate 
they may be), which seem to show that 
brickwork is costing us nearly three times 
pre-war costs. The cost of living is not 
even double. The cost of bricks is little 
more than doubled. The cost of cement is 
nearly down to pre-war lime. What other 
factors are there? I have suggested one 
—lack of effort by the operative with a 
minor possibility that the generation is 
physically inferior to the pre-war race. The 
latter is hard to swallow—thirteen years 
after the War, with even the unemployed 
better fed and kept than many of the lower 
grades of wage-earners were before the War. 
“Negative ” . offers no suggestions, but 
merely says that any such suggestions would 
confuse the issue. I have no doubt that 
they would confuse the issue, but the whole 
conclusion of our arguments rests upon 
what other reasons he can offer for these 
eloquent figures. : 

“Who is to do the grading?” “ Nega- 
tive” asks. I suggest the obvious machin- 
ery is one in which employers’ and 
operatives’ organisations co-operate in the 
modern manner, and the Unions ought more 
usefully to direct their energies to such a 
problem than work on their present as- 
sumption that the unit of man-value is 4 
fixed and uniform quantity. ‘ 

“What guarantee of continuity of em 
ployment can I give to a man?” he also 
asks. Can “ Negative ” give such a guara?- 
tee under present conditons? If not, what 
on earth has that to do with this ‘debate’ 
I defy “ Negative” to show that I have 
advocated task-work, or i gg Re I 
have suggested implies such a thing. 

Seaman members in the R.LB.A. are 
graded as Students and Associates. Is these 
any suggestion of task-work about this’ 
Yet it is achieved by a system of test. 
“Negative ” concludes that all other wird 
tems but the hourly system must brea 
down. I submit that the hourly — 
has already broken down to the rum r 
workmen and public. Therefore, let ™ 
try another. : : 

The concluding paragraph, in ne 
“ Negative ” declares there is no dead 
in the industry exactly illustrates my pogo 
Why a dead level of wages, then? I ay : 
propose to attack the basis at “— vd 
man can earn a human living. I wis i. 
open the door to him to become 4 supe 


si PosttrvE. 


“‘ Where to Live Round London.” _— sa 
Issued by the Homeland Association, net) 
(37-38, Maiden-lane, W.C.2, price is a 
this booklet deals with the northern sgt 
the Metropolitan area, but includes the wen 
and N.W. sections. It is really 2 comp 
guide to anyone contemplating sett ig ot 
districts and contains the inte | 
required by the person seek: oe nen" 
Every district is separately dealt = aa 
full information given upon subsou, rn 
gas and electric current prices, r!." ay * 
and communication, ete. Not the ie ord 
able part is the advertising sectiov. ao 
ber of illustrations aid in making oe 
a valuable reference for the arc!" 
builder. 
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Modernism. 
oncerning the leading article in 

«a pan of September 18, and Mr. 
eresford’s tirade against modern domestic 
arehitecture, the frank opinion of a student 
sho has graduated this year may be of 

you, 

ge realises that anything is un- 
qitable or ugly, he alters and amends: it 
ig his privilege. Twentieth-century man 
would be undeserving of this privilege if 
he accepted the mass of present building 
in a spirit of “what is, must be.” The 
young English artist of to-day finds himself 
‘a a land possessing much natural beauty 
and a great deal of man-made ugliness, 
some of its architecture he appreciates; 
the majority of it merely bewilders him. 
He has been paraded through cathedrals, 
royal palaces, = and — Pa ne 
and advised to admire em. e has 
toured the country in a car and has been 
mentally numbed by mile upon mile of 
domestic development, punctuated by shop- 
ping streets where town halls, public 
libraries and banks—designed, he is in- 
formed, by eminent architects—repeat on a 
larger and more obtuse scale the motifs of 
the shops and houses. All this, unfor- 
tunately, he cannot ignore; but he is. not 
impressed. Occasionally he discovers a 
building which he enjoys. He finds half 
an hour in the French Colonial Exhibition 
more invigorating than days spent in vainly 
trring to capture the beauty of Westminster 
Abbey. The former is in a living, the 
latter in a dead language. 

A student of the present time is fortui- 
tously gifted with a wider range of vision 
than was accorded to the last generation 
of students who are now in practice. He 
has fresh in his mind the pageantry of the 
styles, seen recently in lecture room, ex- 
ample plate, text book and visits to build- 
ings. When he sees the logical successor 
of these phases growing about him, can he 
reasonably be expected to turn back through 
tis text books in order to find a precedent 
for his designs? Quite subconsciously, 
and without exercising any selection, he 
falls naturally into the style of his time. 

‘he qualities in modernist architecture 
vhich appeal most strongly to present-day 
students are its comprehensibility, its 
Piet its elasticity and its humanity. 
's comprehensibility is welcomed as a re- 
lief from the artistic bewilderment of 
childhood. Frankness in design, in so far 
Pig are made to fit the room, not 

é room the windows, is a reflection of its 
logical functionalism, Elasticity affords 
va for the building to fit its use, instead 
fas tting the use in the building. It is 

iro this inherent quality (equivalent to 
ae ony in modern music) that such 
“a a as Rudolf Steiner’s Goetheanum 
ren! observatory at Potsdam possess a 
guy , Wanscending stvle. The humanity 
ae architecture is, to the writer’s 
,_ + 48 greatest recommendation. If archi- 
weulite 18 ever to mean anything to anybody 
but the architects, j i 
ae aad cls, it must express its pur- 
pele state its decoration in terms which 

13 ie at the time may understand. 
; vlad that a review of school work is 
te the etading criterion, and little guide 
later conti design that students will 
cigns amity 2 practice. Traditional de- 
wma ie Produced in echools for three rea- 
Pie the earlier years they appeal as 
tyes at oe on paper of a familiar 
: ilding. Later they are demanded 
gbrosramme. Finally, there is 
tel scholarly type of student who 
lights in Y specialises in a period, and de- 
cteurs rad programme where a chance 
debate isplay his knowledge of it. In 
few, 


SIR; 


champions of traditionalism are 
= & ' who have travelled at all are, 
ino rule, the ardent modernists. 
wehiteny the student meets a check. Some 
object to following the Conti- 
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nental lead on patriotic grounds. I have 
heard a student’s design condemned in the 
following terms: “Why do you go to 
Germany for inspiration? We have a good 
English tradition; follow it. After all, we 
won the war.” This in 1931! Had artists 
in France and Germany held such views in 
the sixteenth century, we might still be 
shivering under the barbarism of Gothic 
thought. One of our most brilliant 
modernist designers is a Rome scholar. This 
speaks for itself. 

The older generation of artists in this 
country lived their childhood during the 
last decade of the 19th century in homes 
decorated with the prolixness of the age. Up 
to the age of five years they viewed life in 
a setting of brown cosiness, echoing with 
paternal dogmatisms. By the: time they 
were able to think for themselves on ques- 
tions of taste, the association of domestic 
4eauty with such surroundings had ‘be- 
come subconsciously fixed in their minds. 
It was not until 1905 that the Brothers 
Perret first demonstrated the architectural 
possibilities of concrete. By that time Eng- 
lish architects had settled ideas on the form 
and manners of their art. It is no more 
to be expected that they appreciate the sunny 
grace of a modern domestic interior than 
that they enjoy the painting of a Quizet 
or a concerto of Stravinsky. They glory 
in a battle scene, and call Epstein’s 
“‘Genesis’”” ugly! During their apprentice- 
ship, office tradition was a sacred thing. 
In these days of flux in practice, when 
specialisation is so much the result of 
chance, the older generation is loth to throw 
aside the personal glory of tradition to 
which they were brought up. They cannot 
understand the open-mindedness with which 
a modern student approaches a problem in 
design 

It is under such tutors that the young 
architect has to develop his ideas. Con- 
vinced of the correctness of his conclusions, 
he is yet forced to exhume dead styles from 
their resting-places on the bookshelves and 
sacrifice them at the altar of the academic 
examiner (such mixed metaphor ‘is some 
indication of the state of mind induced). 
Many conventions in design appear to be 
paradoxical. Mr. Beresford’s plea for the 
countryside is an example. To an un- 
biased observer, the very country lanes, 
hedgerows, and farm fields, which Mr. 
Beresford admires, are themselves examples 
of the so-called spoliation of the country- 
side of mankind. If only England had suff- 
cient faith in the evolution of man to realise 
that where he has spoiled so successfully 
once, he may, in a more enlightened age, 
spoil still more successfully! 

I have never been able to understand why 
se much importance is attached to the har- 
mony between rural architecture and the 
countryside. If the principle be carried to 
its logical conclusion, the perfect building 
should blend perfectly with the landscape— 
in fact, be invisible, which is absurd. Surely 
man should either mould the landseape into 
a setting for his building, or place his build- 
ing where it shows to the best effect. It 
seems impossible that he should ever have 
timidity enough to think that he exists for 
the earth and not the earth for him. 

There are, however, certain things beyond 
the power of one man, and one of these is 
the creation of a style, Mr. Beresford’s 
recipe for a new style (he says: “ New de- 
velopment in design, if it is to come to any- 
thing, must spring from a logical and 
thought-out basis and programme ”) suggests 
a resolution of the arbitres elegantiarum, 
met in camera to discuss building fashions 
for the ensuing year. To create a style is 
not within the capability of one man, nor 
one art. An age may produce it. In any 
case, it is done subconsciously in the race 
mind. The modern trend will proceed to 
its logical development in spite of, rather 
than owing to, the writings of its protago- 
nists. But it will not be without its sup- 
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porters. The majority of present-day archi- 
tectural students will probably follow the 
trend for the sheer joy of it. They will not 
further develop a tradition when already 
they see the effect of it in mass and find it 
far from good.. Out of duty to their souls 
they will create what is beautiful and 
humane rather than what is ugly aad tradi 


tionally correct. G. Quiwe Lay. 


Chipping Campden Amenities. 
_ Sm,—I appreciate Mr. Berkeley’s candour 
in admitting I have made a reply to my last 
letter difficult. I do not suppose the Rating 
Committee will appreciate the suggestion that 
they “invariably raise” the rates for cot- 
tages built in the traditional manner. I 
think Mr. Berkeley should withdraw this 
slur on the authorities. 
P. Mortsy Horper. 


The Cost of Building Repairs. 

Sm,—Can you tell me why it is that with 
a =~ deal of unemployment in the building 
industry there should be so much property 
in an obviously bad state of ropair and no 
little difficulty in getting such repairs carried 
out at a reasonable cost? Why is it that 
building owners so often allow their property 
to go to rack and ruin when a small amount 
of attention at the right time would keep it 
in a@ good state of repair? 

I suggest that if all the decorative and re- 
pair work which is so urgently required were 
to be put in hand at once, this would go a 
long way towards relieving the unem loyment 
problem of the industry, besides he ping the 
nation in its time of trouble. I have come 
to the conclusion that the high cost of build- 
ing is the main obstacle to such work being 

ut in hand. A small experience of my own 
is not without interest in this connection, 

I recently decided to have a certain amount 
of decorative and repair work carried out at 
my house (small suburban perty). Know- 
ing something about buildin, , 1 estimated 
that it should not cost more than about £20, 
allowing the builder a good profit. I wrote 
to three local jobbing builders, describing the 
work to be done and asking for estimates. 
The first builder put in an estimate for £38, 
which was obviously much too __. The 
second, after keeping me waiting for about 
ten days, quoted 2%—a price which, though 
on the high side, I accepted. The third 
ignored my letter for a fortmight and seemed 
surprised when I told him I should not re- 
quire his estimate. 

This experience of mine provides food for 
thought, especially as I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is a fairly common one. First 
of all, why should there be a delay of 
ten days or a fortnight in getting an esti- 
mate for a small job such as this? Are 
builders so busy that they do not want more 
work, or are they unable to obtain suitable 
labour to cope with increased business’? 
With so much unemployment among build- 
ing trade operatives the latter supposition is 
not a likely one. Secondly, wh should there 
be such a disparity in prices? In own 
case the work of the lower-priced builder is 
quite satisfactory, as, indeed, it ought to be. 
Why should another man require nearly a 
third as much again to carry out similar 
work? 

I submit that the time has come when this 
problem should be seriously tackled. I am 
convinced that if prices could be brought 
down to a reasonable level a great volume of 
decorative and ir work would at once be 
put in hand. If this work is not done 
quickly, much property will fall into such a 
state of disrepair that a greatly increased ex- 
penditure will be necessary when the work is 
finally undertaken. Can we afford such ex- 
travagance in a time of national embarrass- 
ment? Prompt action, as I have indicated, 
would be to the advantage of the building 
industry, would save much valuable 
from excessive deterioration, and be of real 
national benefit at a time like the . If 

could ventilate this su in your 
you r 
columns, I believe you performing 
a national service. House Owner. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DESERT. 


May a humble dweller in an architec- 
tural wilderness—one of those from whom 
it is expected that they will follow with- 
out a murmur sg oe 
fashions of the day—be permitted to inquire 
what are the ws GK that actuate the 
modern mind when it applies itself to 
modern architectural design? 

Even in our far distant desert place we 
know and admire, although we feel we 
do not fully undergtand, such architec- 
tural virtues as “ Starkness,” “ Expressive 
of the present age,” “ Gesture of Negation,” 
“ Functionalism.”” Those of us whose liveli- 
hood depends on the practise of our pro- 
fession may feel perhaps a natural shrink- 
ing from a too-zealous adherence to the last- 
named principle, which, we fear, if pur- 
eued to its logical conclusion, may result 
in our professional annihilation and super- 
gession by the ever-to-be-admired and re- 
morselessly functional civil engineers. None 
the less, we are filled with admiration, and 
even feel a glow of unaccustomed virtue 
when we contemplate the self-denial of a 
profession, of which we are proud to be 
members, that can face without flinching its 
own extinction if found necessary in the in- 
terests of the art which it exists only to 
advance. 

We have also made ourselves familiar 
with some of the simpler features of modern 
architectural design. For instance, we are 
aware that the presence of a cornice on 
our elevations is to be regarded as a leprous 
indication of the backwardness and barren- 
ness of our so-called minds, whereas the 
blank spot which results from the removal 
ef the cornice blazons our originality to 
the world. 

{ am reminded in this connection of an 
application for an appointment I received 
once from a draughtsman, native to our 
desert, in which he stated that his appli- 
eation was due to the fact “That the 
vacancy he had been accustomed to gy 
had ceased to exist.” Unfortunately, he 
required too high a salary, and there were 
other difficulties relating to the quality of 
his specimen drawings, but I have always 
felt that his mentality must have been par- 
ticularly suited to the design of modernist 
elevations, and that with his “ ghostly ” aid 
I might have achieved quite a reputation 
in that direction. 

We desert dwellers were interested and 
gratified to find that the architect who 
succeeded in building, without the vestige 
of a cornice on any of its elevations, what 
is, we believe, the tallest building in Lon- 
don, has been acclaimed a pioneer and leader 
of the Modernist Movement, and even the 
R.L.B.A. has graciously conveyed its ap- 
proval by its award to this building of the 
London Architectural Medal and Diploma. 


Custom, combined perhaps with a submis- 
sive and inferior mentality, has prevented 
the dwellers in my desert from questioning 
the “ functionalism ” of awarding annually 
a medal to a building on account of its 
elevations alone, more especially when that 
building is planned and constructed for 
severely practical purposes in a city whose 
building regulations and problems are 
amongst the most complicated in the world. 
Similarly, we have grown accustomed to 
the peculiar method of “ Expressing the 
Plan in the Elevations ” (another Modernist 
“mot ” with which we are familiar), exem- 
plified by the growing habit of ee 
in the case of really important buildings 
two architects; one of w is employed 
merely to design the building and solve the 
host of practical problems which attend 
upon its construction, while the other, the 
“big noise,” designs the elevations, or 
even confines his geniue to one elevation 
alone, the latter an interesting variation 
of the “Penny plain, twopence coloured ” 


idea. 
Those of us whose commissions t 
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compel us to share them with the larger 
birds of prey, may not be directly interested 
in this phenomenon, but there is competition, 
even for the humble work that comes our 
way, and we desert dwellers tremble lest 
this precedent established by, and for, the 

should come to the notice of our 
ever-watchful rivals, the engineers. Should 
this occur, they can be relied upon to seize 
the opportunity of repeating once again 
their wearisome contention that an archi- 
tect’s sole use, if any, is to titivate the 
elevations of buildings designed and con- 
structed by those who have neither the time 
nor inclination to devote themselves to so 
petty and childish an occupation. 

In our desert, as is usual in such places, 
we find ourselves fascinated by the doings 
of the great world that lies beyond. Conse- 
quently when our copies of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal containing the account of the pre- 
sentation of the London Architectural 
Medal were received by means of our fleetest 
dromedary (milk-white, of course, in accord- 
ance with tradition), we leapt upon them 
with avidity; not so much in order to see 
the design of the successful building, which 
the professional journals had already made 
familiar to us, but in order to ascertain 
whether the reasons for the award were 
those we had already imagined amongst 
ourselves. 

You can imagine our delight and the 
many “I told you so’s,” when on the very 
first page we found no less a person than 
the President himself mentioning in tones of 
unmistakable approval that the building 
was “devoid of any useless architectural 
ornament.” You should have heard our 
jeers at the unfortunate Jones, a man of 
low intelligence, who, not having the brains 
to understand the design of some small 
houses by a very distinguished architect 
indeed, which he had seen in a recent issue of 
The Builder, had, contrary to our advice, 
introduced two “ Free” Georgian consoles 
(and a keystone) into his accepted design for 
the tomb of the Sultan’s late lamented 
fourth wife. 

To return to our journals, no presidential 
reference, we noticed, was made to the 
sculpture on the elevations of the successful 
building. Presumably, we thought, because, 
being neither useful nor ornamental, it 
could hardly have heen expensive, and so 
was unworthy of presidential recognition. 
But the value and purpose of this sculpture 
are points on which we would welcome 
enlightenment, as sculpture and drawings 
of similar type are readily obtainable here 
from the natives and their children, and 
could be used by us at a trifling cost if 
really now ‘“‘the vogue,” or, better still, we 
could arrange, perhaps at a much-needed 
profit to ourselves, for their importation 
to Europe. 

Our pleasure in the President’s opening 

sentences was of short duration, because the 
majority of the proceedings was far above 
our heads, and it was not until a layman 
began to speak that we felt at ease again; 
but, alas, in a few words he dashed to the 
ground our rising hopes that we, too, might, 
in our simple way, obtain some success in 
this, the modern movement. 
_ We had anticipated little or no difficulty 
in persuading our clients to agree to the 
omission of “useless architectural orna- 
ment,” in fact, it was rumoured that Jones 
only obtained his second console by bribing 
heavily the Chief Assistant to the Sultan’s 
Head Eunuch; but how could we compete 
with the conception, the grandeur, of those 
essential and unnecessary upper floors and 
tower rising in their “striking pyramidal 
form ”? 

We, who rarely. if ever, can obtain the 
sanction of our clients to the use of down 
pipes, whose flashings are of cement, whose 
joinery has never seen sandpaper, and only 
oceasionally a plane, and the decoration of 
whose principal rooms is improved solely, if 
at all, by an additional coat of whitewash— 
how were we to build even an essential or 
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unnecessary cupboard, to say pn 
collection of floors and a tow 
most of our commissions for 
si 4 was our dismay. 

© make matters worse, the ignobl 
eager to avenge his miserable pe 


othing of 
er larger than 
an entire year? 


keystone), reminded us, as of = 
’ ’ 8 cour, 
would, that only at our last meeting, - 


result of our evident misunderstandi of the 
principles underlying “functionaligm.” we 
had -waxed prettily sarcastic at the expense 
of the Palladian architects; our especial 
victim being one who brought upon his 
client Pope’s stinging lines :-— 
“The soaring arch his high ambition <h 
The trickling stream the way hig ‘vet 
flows.” : 
As may be imagined, the following dread. 
ful piece of doggerel chanted monotonously 
in Jones’s high-pitched and unpleasing 
tones, did nothing to console us:— i 
“That pile, with empty floors, distinctly 
shows , 
Its “ STARKNESS,’ after all, is but a 


the logic of which seems as stupid as its 
rhyme is bad, because if “ sTarxygss” js 
the fashion, obviously Jones’s two consoles 
(and a keystone) must remain equally 
indefensible, pose or no pose. : 

Still, Jones continues to be a nuisance, so 
we should be grateful if someone could 
explain to us the principles that actuate the 
modern architectural mind. It should be in 
as simple language as possible, please, as 
none of us is clever and Jones is a man of 
low intelligence. 

THE WATCHER IN THE Desent. 


SOUTH WALES INSTI- 


TUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The South Wales Institute of Architects 
held their summer meeting on September 25, 
when a visit was paid to London. The party 
—about twenty members and their friends 
(including ladies)—on arrival in London, 
made a charabanc tour through the West End, 
Westminster and the City, to view some of 
the latest architectural work. Amongst other 
buildings seen were Sir Giles Gilbert Scott's 
house, the Underground Railway offices, 
Thames House, the al Horticultural Hall, 
Bush House, the Cit Rani, etc. : 

The party were the guests of the Council 
of the Architectural Association to luncheon 
at the Association headquarters in Bedford 
Square, when the members’ appreciation of 
the kindness of the Association im providing 
luncheon for the party was expressed by the 
president of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, Mr. J. Herbert Jones, F.R-LB.A., 
of Swansea. Mr. C. H. James, F.R.LB.A., 
replied. Amongst the members of the Asso- 
ciation present at the luncheon were the Hon. 
H. A. Pakington, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. L. #. 
Bucknell, F.R.1.B.A. : 

The party then proceeded to the Masonic 
Peace Memorial building in Great Queen- 
street, where they were met by the architects. 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, 
and the clerk of works, Mr. Bennett, and 
conducted over the building. Great interest 
was shown by the members (many of whom 
were .Masons) in the genera] planning of the 
building and in the Eeseretion of the got 
dors and lodges, etc., already completed, 40° 
also in the many ingenious devices for saving 
unnecessary cutting, etc., some of them ve 
invention of Mr. Bennett, the clerk ‘ 
works, Mr. Ashley, on behalf of the coi 
tects, replied to Mr. J. Herbert Jones's spee* 
of rt for the opportunity of inspecting 
the building and also for the tea Wales 

The following members of the South ~ 
Institute of Architects were — ” 
Messrs. J. Herbert Jones (president), ©. > 
Thomas and Ernest E. Morgan. of Swanses: 
Messrs, T. Alwyn Lloyd, J. A. Hallam, gr 
Thomas, C. J. Ward, J. W. Bishop, A. ©. 
Robertson, J. R. J. Hallett and [vor i 
of Cardiff; Messrs. E. H. Fawckner nd C. of 
Compton, of N ; Mr. W. D. Thomas 
Porth; and Mr. W. T. Evans. 0! Haverl 
west. 
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©} THE CENTRAL AXIS OF THE 
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SUGCESTED LAYOUT OF SITE ON 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 


THE BEST POSITIONS IN RELATION TO THEIR 
CARDENS, ASPECT «VIEWS. THE SITE 
CAN BE PURCHASED AS AWHOLE OR 
INDIVIDUAL PLOTS CAN BE BOUGHT SUBJECT 
ONLY TO THE USE OF MATERIALS TO 
HARMONIZE WITH THE INSTITUTE BUILDINGS. 
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National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge. 


Mr. P. Mortey Horper, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES. 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Cambridge. 


The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany was erected on the Huntingdon-road, 
Cambridge, some years ago, for the purpose 
of improving the quality of farm seeds in 
general use. The rise was largely due 
to the enthusiasm of late Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, who in the War gained an insight 
into the supreme i to agriculture of 
a first-class seed y. Better crops are 

uite as much a national necessity now as 
th were in Bag and the work of the 
Institute should i ing i ce. 
The houses on the si be se gan 
built at the same time in harmony with the 
Institute building. Four acres of land 
opposite the Institute were purchased with a 
view to controlling any building opposite the 
Institute, and we illustrate a su lay- 
out on lines suggested by the Institute build- 
ings and its characteristic lime avenues. The 
only control here of individual house require- 
ments would be in respect of the position of 
the houses and the materials used in their 


construction, which obviously should be the 
same as the Institute and its Somes 
requisite harmony. 

Mr. P. Morley. Horder is the architect. 


to get the 





National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Cambridge : Detail of Carving. 


Mr, P. Mortzy Horper, Architect. 


** Sussex House,’’ Hampstead. 

“* Sussex House ”’ is a new block of ten flats 
situated in Glenilla-road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
The flats consist of one living room, two bed- 
rooms, bathroom, w.c., and kitchen. The 
aim of the building has been to provide light, 
spacious rooms perfectly fitted and finished, 
with all services at a low rental. The eleva- 
tion shows a solution of the problem of pro- 
viding a satisfactory appearance, and yet 
eliminating the cost. of cornices and other 
stone dressings, the only stone used being 
the entrance st The building has a large 

arden at the k and two roof gardens. 
Bach flat contains “‘ Frigidaire ’’ refrigerator, 
shower, central heating, constant hot water, 
and with lifts, all decorations, caretaker’s 
rooms and garden walls was built for tho low 
figure of 1s. 6d. per cubic foot. 

The main sub-contractors were Messrs. Hy. 
J. Greenham, Ltd., facing bricks, LB.C. 
Flettons, Blue Circle cement and Ferrocrete : 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Co., 
Ltd., asphalt; Potter Rax Gate Co., Ltd.. 

ht ironwork, steel lift car; Medways 


Lift Co., Lid., passenger and service lifts; 
T. C. Jones and Co., Ltd, steelwork; 
i ire, Ltd., refrigerators; Anselm, 
‘ng and Sons, Lid., marble fireplace sur- 


rounds; Bratt, Colbran and Co., fire grates ; 
Comyn, Ching and Co., Ltd., locks and door 
furniture; Eastwoods, Ltd., glazed tiling: 
a Ltd., sanitary goods ; National 


Radiator . ; 
Williams and Williams, Ltd., steel windows ; 


E 
E 
‘J 
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Hollis Bros. wood block 
flooring. 

Mr. Howard D. Sugden, A.R.1B.A., is the 
architect. 


Thanet School of Art, Margate. 

The new Art School at Margate, for the 
Kent Education Committee, is admirably 
situated in the centre of the town, on a site 
that is accessible and free from the noise. of 
traffic. Though primarily the school is in- 
tended to meet the requirements of the 
town, sufficient accommodation has been 
provided for art students from any part of 
the Isle of Thanet who may desire to study 
at the school. Owing to the restrictions of 
the site, the essential features of the school 
have been round the central exhibi- 
tion hall, with a baleony at first-floor level. 
The baleony and the entablature over it are 
supported by oak columns to harmonise with 
the doors and oak panelling. To complete 
the effect of an oak hall, the flooring is of 
oak wood blocks. 

The main entrance is from Hawley- 
square, through a vestibule to the exhibi- 
tion hall. Facing the hall and forming a 
vista is the staircase leading to the upper 
floor. A second entrance is provided in the 
basement on a level with Princes-street. 
The elevations are in brickwork, designed in 
keeping with the adjacent buildings. The 
bricks are of two distinct colours, giving a 
pleasing variation of colour and_ texture. 
Cast stone is used for the entrance doorway. 


The building contains seven large class- 
rooms, most of which have direct north 
light. A large amount of storage space is 
required, and ample accommodation has been 
provided for this purpose. A room has been 
allotted for use as a students’ common room, 
in which each student will have locker space 
for personal necessities. In addition, there 
are the usual staff-rooms, cloak-rooms, etc., 
and, for the country students, storage for 
eycles. 


To encourage evening students, special 
consideration has been given to the condi- 
tions for working in the evening, and, to 
overcome the deficiencies of the ordinary 
type of electric-light fitting, a type of day- 
light electric-light fitting has been installed, 
which will be of great assistance for evening 
class work. Heating is by a low-pressure 
—— system fitted with oil-burning 
plant. 


The school was erected by Messrs, J. Elli- 
man and Son, Ltd., of Beckenham, The 
architect is Mr. W. H. Robinson, F.R.1.B.A. 
The contract sum was £14,112. The follaw- 
ing sub-contractors were employed :—The 
Crittall Mfg. Co., Ltd., metal windows; the 
Empire Stone Co., Ltd., cast stone; F. Hay. 
den, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, heating installa- 
tion; B. Finch and Co., Ltd., and W. E. 
Farrer, Ltd., sanitary goods; Jukes, Coul- 
son. Stoke and Co., iron balustrading; E. 
Saunders, Ltd., Margate, electrical installa- 
tion; Jefferiss and Co., wood block flooring; 
the Wilfley Co., Ltd., ‘‘ Marbolith ” dadoes; 
the North of England Schoo! Furnishing 
Co., Ltd., Darlington, fixed furniture: W. 
H. Screeton, wall paint. 


and Co., Léd., 


New Abattoir, Meat and Cattle Markets, 
Liverpool. 

Those new buildings have recently been 
opened at Stanley, Liverpool. The lay-out of 
the whole scheme may be studied from the 
plan which we reproduce. The general design 
of the buildings, which cover 10 acres on a 
site of 19 acres, was governed by the de- 
sirability of uniting efficiency, humanity, 
hygiene, and ordinary trade practice into a 
harmonious whole. While many of the lessons 
learned in the packing houses of America 
have been utilised in the scheme, it has not 
been possible to adopt all their labour-saving 
devices, as considerable attention had to be 
paid to local customs. The desire of every 
tenant to oversee his meat from the time it 
arrives on hoof until its despatch as sides 
after sale results in portions of the slaughter 
unit being periodically unoccupied, since the 


majority of tenants are not operating every 





day. In order to cope with ¢ 
which occur at ditala periods aha 
such as Christmas, the area and lant 
to be sufficient for all tenants to make far 
maximum kill simultaneously. The vid 
slaughter capacity, based on ten hours — 
is equal to 540 cattle, 450 calves, 3,700 mg 
and 1,000 pigs, the peak load or Maxim . 
daily kill covering 14 to 20 hours, bein 10a) 
cattle, 900 calves, 7,500 sheep, and 2.00) pigs 
The scheme is by Mr. T. Laurie Price we 
sulting engineer, and the architect is Mr 
Albert D. Jenkins, F.8.1., land steward ani 
surveyor to the Liverpool Corporation, 
The main contractors were Messrs, Wij; 
Hall and Son, Ltd., Liverpool, and “olga 
cipal sub-contractors were as follows — 
Francis Morton and Co., Ltd.. steelwork : 
Adams Brothers, plastering and slating : 
James Stott and Son, Ltd., plumbing and 
painting; W. Thornton and Sons. Ltd 
masonry; Williams and Watson, Lid. 
glazing ; Liverpool Artificial Stone Co., Lid. 
artificial stone; Penmaenmawr and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Co., Lid., asphalting; John 
Davies Insulating Co., Ltd., insulation: |, 
Sterne and Co., Léd., refrigerating plant; 
Edgar Fitton and Co., Ltd., heating and hot 
water; Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., steam generating ; James Stott and 
Son, Ltd., electric lighting and power: W. 
Wadsworth and Sons, Ltd., electric lifts: 
S. H. Heywood and Co., Lid., dressing 
hoists ; James and Fredk. Howard, Ltd., over. 
head rail equipment and abattoir accessories: 
W. H. Heywood and Co., Ltd., patent 
glazing ; Rowe Bros. and Co., Ltd., Hellivell 
and Co., Ltd., Rea-Metal Casements, Lid. 
metal windows; Rowse and (o., Ltd., W. J 
Harries, Ltd., special floor surfaces; 
Jaconello, Ltd., special wall surfaces. 


Civic Building in Northern France. 


The sketch measured drawing which we 
illustrate on page 531 is one of @ series of 
drawings of civic buildings in Northem 
France which survived the devastation of the 
War. It forms part of a portfolio of seventy 
examples, covering a period of about 00 
years, and was made by Mr. W. H 
Cowlishaw, who proposes at a tater date to 
publish the series in complete form, prob- 
ably by subscription. Other examples were 
given last week. 


FACULTY OF 
SURVEYORS OF 
SCOTLAND 


Ow a recent Thursday a party of Fellows 
of the West District Section of the Faculty 
of Surveyors of Scotland, to the number 
of twenty-four, accepted the invitation of 
Messrs. Baird and Stevenson to pay 4 "8" 
to Locharbriggs Quarries, near Dumfrie 
with a view to inspecting the quarries 4% 
seeing at first hand the workings 4 
machinery for stone cutting and hewn 
operation. The party, presided over “ 
Mr. Fred Smith, the vice-president of a 
Faculty, left Glasgow at 10.15 a.m. by a. 
bus and proceeded to Dumfries, where 
were met by Mr. Alexander Stevenson, ” 
Messrs. Baird and Stevenson. las 
wae served in a local restaurant, . 
party then proceeded to the quarries, sal 
a most interesting tour of the wor ma 
and the various stone-cutting departme 
was made. 

The party afterwards proceeded to Ee 
burn Castle, the residence of Mr. ao ’ 
Stevenson, where tea was ores mt 
the conclusion of same, Mr. ae Dis 
on behalf of the Fellows of the ed Mr. 
trict Section of the Facult: thanl a the 
Stevenson for asking them ‘ = ond 
quarries, and for his hosp't«lity + Section 
to the Fellows of the West Distr on the 
of the Faculty, but to -_: District 
Faculty’s Students’ Society. \ aarti? 
Section, who had_ visitec the 4@ 


recently under similar avs! ces 
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National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge. 
Mr. P. Mortey Horper, Architect. 
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GENERAL VIEW. 


SUSSEX HOUSE. GLENILLA R, HAMPSTEAD. 
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‘* Sussex House,’’ Hampstead. 
Mr. Howarp D. Svepenx, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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Frontace TO HawLey Squake. 
Mr. W. H. Rosson, F.R.1LB.A., Architect. 
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Thanet School of Art, Margate. 


Mrz. W. H. Rosson, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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New Abattoir, Meat and Cattle Markets, Stanley, Liverpool. 
Me Assert D. Jenxtys, F.8.1., Architect. 
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THE NEW FORM OF 
BUILDING CONTRACT: 


AND ANNOTATED—XVIII. 
pr W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, 
Hon. A.R.LB.A., A.8.I. 


THE CONDITIONS (continued). 


Clause 22.—Determination of Contract by 


Employer. 

Tue clause is in two parts; (a) deals with 
the default of the contractor, and (b) with 
the bankruptcy of the contractor. In re- 
spect to (a), default occurs where the con- 
tractor :— 

(1) Without reasonable cause wholly eus- 
pends the work before completion. 

(2) Fails to proceed with the works with 
reasonable diligence. —~ 

(3) Refuses, or to a substantial degree 
persistently neglects, after notice in writing 
from the architect, ‘to ‘remove defective 
work or improper materials. 


Breach of Contract. 

All these three defaults are breaches of 
the contract on the part of the contrac- 
tor to perform his part of the contract, and 
this violation, in every instance, gives a 
right to the employer to obtain a remedy for 
the breach—usually in an action for 
damages. 

Under the new form of building con- 
tract, it is provided that when there is 
default in any of the above three instances, 
and it continues for fourteen days after 
a written and registered notice to the 
contractor from the architect specifying the 
default, then the employer may determine 
the contract by notice. This notice must 
not be given “ unreasonably or vexatiously,” 
and is void if there is existing at the time 
breach of the contract on the part of the 
employer. 

In London School Board v. Wall (1890) 2 
H.B.C. (3rd Ed.), 165, Day, J., said that 
“default” did not include “mere over- 
sights or casual omissions,” but referred 
also to intentional breaches of contract. 

Breach of contract does not, it must be 
remembered, always entitle the party not 
causing the breach to treat the whole con- 
tractatan end. The general rule, where there 
is default, is that the party not in default 
must ultimately be placed in the same position 
as he would have been if the contract had 
been performed by the party in default. 

As to (b), bankruptey of the contractor, 
on that event happening the employer may 
also determine the contract. 


The Remedy Which is Provided. 

Both where there is default, or bank- 
Tuptey, of the contractor, the employer may 
net only employ others to complete the con- 
tract works, but the right of entry on the 
site js reserved for the purpose; also the 


tight to the use of materials, temporary 
ne and appliances, on the site. 
urthermore, all further materials neces- 


‘ary to complete may be purchased. 

As to the contractor, he can be called 
pa to assign, without further payment, 
‘he benefit of any contract for the supply of 
materials and for worke intended for the 


contract, etc.. the empl i 

. » ete. ; ployer agreeing to pay 
op uapaid) the agreed price for such 
= Tials or works supplied, or executed, 
: “ the det>rmination by the employer as 
a i to. Furthermore, the con- 

s When r i 
ea required, must remove from 


A temporary buildings, plant, 
appliances, nj any materials. If he does 


pr be So, ‘1e employer may remove and 
i © same. viving eredit to the contractor 
any Mon-+- obtained by the sale, less all 
Meurre: by the gale, etc. 
paren contra: ‘or cannot claim any further 
aif re for work done until the cost of 


- Mi.’ ‘ers arising out of the deter- 
aoe of ‘he contract have been met; 
may °. that there may obviously re- 
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sult out of all of this an amount due from 
the employer to the contractor, or an 
amount due from the contractor to the 


employer. In either instance this ig re- 
eoverable as a debt, as the case may be. 
That is to say, the contractor only is en- 
titled to a further payment upon the 
employer completing the contract work in 
the manner laid down; and then only after 
deduction has been made from moneys due 
to him for any additional expenses incurred 
by the employer in carrying out and com- 
pleting the contract works. In this way, 
the employer is given security for recovery 
of damages and loss when he has sustained 
it by the determination of the contract by 
the contractor. 


Generally. 


The fact that a contractor has made an 
offer and signed a contract under an error 
of judgment does not exonerate him from per- 
forming it; neither is it a defence to sleat 
that, in his opinion, the enterprise was un- 
lawful; he must prove that it was in fact 
uniawful. 

Even where a contractor finds the contract 
is impossible of execution, by the nature of 
it, he is still liable for breach, in that he 
has contracted to carry it out. His only 
remedy is an application to the Court to 
rescind the contract. 

In Mertens v. Home Freeholds Co. (1921), 
K.B. 526, it was held that an employer is 
entitled, on breach by the contractor, to 
whatever it costs to complete the contract 
work substantially and as originally intended, 
and in a reasonable manner at the earliest 
moment he is able; less any amount which 
would have been due and payable to the con- 
tractor, under the contract, if he had com- 
pleted the work punctually and according to 
contract. On the other hand, should the em- 
ployer, in completing, make a saving on the 
contract price, the contractor is entitled to it. 
See Dussault and Pagean v. R. (1919), 58 
§.C.R. 1. 

In British Glanzstoff Manufacturing Co. +. 
General Accident and Fire Assurance Co. 
(1913), A.C. 143 H.L., where a building con- 
tractor became bankrupt and suspended the 
work and the employers stepped in and com- 
pleted it (not, however, without an unavoid- 
able delay, and six weeks beyond the date of 
completion), on the employers claiming from 
the contractors damages for delay it was held 
that the clause providing for liquidated 
damages in case of delay could only ‘be ap- 
plied when the contractors themselves com- 
pleted the contract and did not apply where 
the control of the contract had passed out of 
their hands. The principle involved is: that 
no person can be held liable when he has no 
control. 


NEW BRIDGE OVER 
THE TRENT 


Drawrncs reproduced in this issue show 
a bridge which has recently been built over 
the River Trent in the Trentham Gardens. 
Staffordshire, to the order of the trustees of 
the late Duke of Sutherland. Owing to the 
recent developments upon the estate it be- 
came necessary to provide increased road and 
bridge facilities for the fleets of motor- 
potas which bring the holiday folk from 
the neighbouring towns to spend a day in the 
beautiful park and gardens at Trentham. 

The bridge is of the girder and double can- 
tilever type and was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of Mr. Douglas 8. 
Young, M.1.Struct.E., M.I.Mech.E., of 6, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. It is suit- 
able for vehicles up to 10 tons in weight. 
The structure is 90 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, 
allowing for two rows of motor traffic and 
two footways, the latter cantilevering out 
from the main bridge girders. 

The structure consists of two riveted steel 
web girders, each 4 ft. 4 in. deen by 18 ~ 
wide, made to a radius of 383 ft. 10 in. space 





at 22 ft. centres. These rest upon slidi 
—— lates which are secured to s 
grillages, which in turn are anchored down to 
the concrete piers placed 57 ft. apart. New 
British standard beams 16 in. by 8 in.—75 Ib. 
ver foot run—at 6 ft. 4 in. centres throughout 
etween the main girders the concrete 
roadway, which is reinfo with § in. 
diameter mild steel rods at 8 in. centres. 
The footways on either side are supported 
by 6in. by 5in. 25lb. R.S.J.s, which pass 
through the perforated webs of the main 
girders, and are connected by rivets to the 
top flanges of the 16 in. by 8 in. road beams. 
Continuous steel fascia channels, 10 ft. deep 
by 3} in. wide, support the front edges of the 
concrete and provide a secure fixing for the 
wrought-iron ustrading which is bolted 
thereto. 
_ All the constructional steelwork is encased 
in concrete at no part less than 2 in. in thick- 
ness, and in addition the top surface of the 
main girder concrete casing is overlaid with 
asphalt 3 in. thick as an additional weather 
protection. 


The roadway and footways are surfaced 
with macadam composed principally of tarred 
Derbyshire limestone. e lettering on the 
cast-iron road signs, which is red upon a 
white enamelled background, is distinct, with 
the limits of speed and total weights of 
vehicles permitted to use the bridge clearly 
stated thereon. 

The total cost of the bridge and the works 
in connection therewith proved very moderate 
for a structure of the kind, this being attri- 
butable to the design adopted and to th> fact 
that practically all the labour and materials 
were obtained within a small radius. 

The work was directed by Mr. John 
Austin, of Messrs. F. and H. F. Higgs, of 
London, who were the general contractors. 
The principal sub-contractors were :—Jesse 
Tildesley, Ltd., Darlaston, constructional 
steelwork and steel rod reinforcement ; Edwin 
Richards, Wednesbury, wrought-iron balus- 
trading, etc. ; Burslem Building Materials Co., 
Burslem, Red Triangle cement; John Had- 
field and Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, tarred Derby- 
shire limestone macadam to road and foot- 
ways, also asphalting. The sand and crushed 
ballast was obtained from pits upon the 
estate. 

Viewed from the aspect of the employment 
of British labour, it is estimated that the 
total would represent 17,500 man hours. 
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HEATING SECTION 


DOMESTIC LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES 


By J. BR. TAYLOR. 


Ix regard to mechanical equipment _ 
lied to everyday matiers, such as 
conti business of the a the — 

made during years, 
more particularly during the post-War 
period, has been so very rapid as to be 
almost, if not quite, unprecedented. Prob- 
ably the nearest would 
be the strides that were made towards better 
sanitation in the period 1875-1890. It is a 
little difficult to understand what it is that 
starts these great impulses that move people 
to make sudden, if not almost violent, changes 
in their habits and methods. In regard to 
household mamagement, the impulses are not 
very difficult to understand, because they 
have all tended to reduce domestic staffs and 
to the substitation of mechanical appliances 
for manual labour. Now that the pendulum 
has reached full swing, it were better 
to vonfine ourselves to the problems that 
present themeelves y. From the archi- 
tect’s point of view, the problem is many- 
sided. Not only has he to resolve the diffi- 
culty of the essential and non-essential, the 
minimam of such fittinge to be installed 
as compared with all those that he might 
desire to use were he building regardless 
of expense, but he must be sufficiently well 
up in his subject to be able to house them 
to the best advantage, and to defend his 
choice. 


The Kitchen Fittings. 
Before we can decide on the fittings for 


the kitchen it is to make up our 
minds whether Fagagess a kitchen or a 
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counted for when it is remembered that the 
whole business of fitting up the house is full 
of similar complexities, and no one point 
can be isolated and dealt with regardless of 
ali others. The whole matter resolves itself 
into compromise, dictated by the order in 
which precedence is given to one or another 
service point as related to the individual = 
ferences or requirements of the client. But 
the following hint may be of some service 
to an architect so pressed by economical cir- 
cumstances that in the first instance he must 
content himself with a cylinder fed from a 
back boiler. Let him specify one or even two 
additional drillings capable of receiving that 
electrical liance sometimes known as a 
“ booster.” This is a rocket-like apparatus 
that introduces electrical heat to the interior 
of the cylinder at will, and any good general 
merchant dealing with building material sup- 
plies on the plumbing side will, on_ request, 
supply him with full particulars. The drill- 
ings may for the time being be plugged off 
until such occasion arises that they may be 
brought into use at but little more cost than 
had they been installed in the first instance. 

Some time ago the columns of The 
Builder were enlivened by a brisk corre- 
spondence on the subject of unwanted ad- 
vertising matter coming through the post. My 
own view is that no architect or builder de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of the times can 
afford to throw away this matter unread. At 
all events, when considering the fittings for a 
house, it is better to court rather than to 
power the manufacturers’ suggestions. The 
sélection should be made at a very early 
stage, so that proper consideration can be 
given to housing them before the plans 
are so far advanced as to make alterations 
painful, if not very difficult. ‘The choice 
offered is an extraordinarily wide one, and 
there is hardly any domestic service that 
cannot at least be accelerated by means of 
some appliance or other. The architect 
may not at the time be able to include for 
all of them, and, perhaps, hardly any of 
them in his general estimate, but he will 
at least see that to provide only one plug- 
ging-in point is altogether insufficient for 
the kitchen of a modern house. It is 
cheaper to instal sufficient plugs to meet 
all. reasonable requirements at the outset 
than to be thrown back on to drawing elec- 
tricity for power purposes off the light- 
ing fittings. Some companies make such 
a very much lower charge for current con- 
sumed as power and heat as compared with 
that for light as to make the outlay in- 
volved in carrying dual supplies to every 
room in the house well worth while. Ewen 
the small pantry or larder should not be 
without ite plug point, so that a refrigerator 
or other appliance may be fitted if desired. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the com- 
panies supplying both gas and/or electricity 
are nearly always desirous of balancing their 
night and day loads because this makes for 
economical production. As a consequence, 
the majority of them have highly trained 
men on their staff whose advice is well 
worth having, and this advice is placed 
freely at the disposal of either architect 
or builder in regard to technical considera- 
tions governing choice and installation of 
fittings. 


Wireless. 


Tt is high time that the architect turned 
hie attention to the subject of wireless, 
which is at present doing more to disfigure 
our villages and suburbs than all the hoard- 
ings, pink roofs, and “ bungaloids ” put to- 
gether. Despite the great advance made in 
cabinet sets capable of givitig good results 


without aerials, almost all enthusiasts desire 
the still better production that is believed 





te follow when they are conne 

@ length of external overhead rn = ta 
result, all sorts of contrivances, early al! 
of them ugly and ill fixed, are pressed ‘nt, 
service. — It is called a Wireless system, 
though it probably uses up more wire than 
the telephone service, and as fast ag the tele. 
phone and telegraph wires disappear under. 
ground, they are replaced by others havin, 
no pretence to orderliness. When the kitchen 
is wegarded as a living room, many people 
think it not properly fitted or furnish 
unless it contains a wireless set of some 
sort, and, consequently, as a subject, st falls 
within the scope of this article. With 4 
little forethought, the architect desiguing 
a new house might so instal an aerial a; 
to be comparatively inoffensive, and the 
example thus set would, I hope, soon mak 
its influence felt. 


HOUSE FIRES 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION, WORKING 
AND TESTING. 


By C. CAMPBELL. 


One of the essentials of a house is the 
assurance that all fires will function satis 
factorily. What is commonly termed “ blow. 
downs *’ will occur even with the best built 
fireplaces despite the assistance gained in re. 
straining these by special chimney-can and 
flue arrangements. Certain districts are 
blamed for not having the necessary wind, 
or are stated to be too low lying to get access 
to a proper draught, etc., but this is scarcely 
to be accepted as a reasonable excuse in view 
of the scientific principles involved. Probably 
the other most frequent trouble encountered s 
the breaking or loosening of the brickwork 
from the mortar. In the first case, the difi- 
culty of ready kindling is one of the simplesi 
means of ascertaining if the flues #o not 
respond to the needs of the fire. This largely 
rests on the ratio of grate area to that oi 
flue and chimney stack, but there are many 
finer points, 

In the construction of flues and chimneys, 
the materials employed should be of as higi 
specific gravity as possible. What is known 
as the modulus of heat conductivity should 
be as low as permissible. Then the capacity 
for absorption of moisture and the pe 
meability by air and gas should be low. 
These points in the first instance all contr: 
bute te the ‘production of a good draught in 
a general way. 

As regards the refractories used, these 
should resist the action of heat to the highest 

compatible with moderate cost. In- 
fluences of the weather such as heat and cold 
should not make any marked change, but i 
should be noted that frost will cause sil’ 
ceous bricks to crack. This is Mt 
due to the granules of contained clay having 
a capacity of absorption different from the 
of silica. The flues should be resistant to the 
chemical actions which develop in the passn 
of fire and acid gases. The |atter attack al 
unprotected chimney materials and 4° 
ially severe on concrete. ; 

Whilst in the ordinary way hardness * 
generally expected of the brickwork, ef 
tain degree of tenacity is also required. 4 
nary red bricks made from (oam and sal 
although used for flues and climneys, 
not really suitable as they are 4« = 
porous. Concrete which has cen, employe 
in the flues of the poorer class «iwelling 
is often unsatisfactory and © -rupis Jari 
the influence of fire gases, mo: pat™ may 
when these are acidic, A bette: material ms 


be substituted ip a second grade fireclay 
suitably strengthened. 
Mortars Employéd. a 

In building the fire grate, the joints should 
not be more than § in. thick. oe a 


employed vary widely in char° 
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‘ ‘rom the following mixtures :— 
sang and clay (mud), lime and sand; lime, 
aod and mud; cement, sand and plastic 
greclay; also fireclay with admixtures of 
grog. Attention should be specially paid to 
the water used since it is e ed to be free 
‘om mineral and alkali ts. The latter 
make the mortar more readily fusible and 
are always undesirable. The quantity of 
water varies very widely, from 8 to 22 per 
cnt, in weight of the sum of the materials 
ysed in the mortar, and is added as usual 
to make the mixture pasty. 


The sand should be sharp and if possible 
crystalline, with the grains of heterogenous 
form and size. It should be noted that lime 
mortar is porous, heat conducting, and 
permeable to water and gases, and since it 
contracts on heating is not at all adapted to 
any structures exposed to even a small degree 
of heat, Lime, cement, sand, mortar is of 
4 similar nature, and as with concrete is ad- 
versely affected by fire gases which bre of 
acidic character. 

The actual building of house fires does 
not eall for any special skill so long as the 
builder is following the details of some 
approved design, and the success of the work- 
ing of the fire itself more rests on the flue 
and the manner in which the latter enters 
the chimney proper. One of the arts in this, 
which mere belongs to the work of the fur- 
nace builder, is the avoidance of sharp or 
right-angled bends, which tend to a choking 
or stifling action on the flow of the gases. 
Although more work is involved, it is always 
mach better to use a rounded bend. This 
ensures a direct flow, and offers little or no 
resistance to the passage of the gas. The 
theery from which this is taken is the 
dynamies of liquids, which has also of late 
years been accepted in the transportation 
of steam in complex machinery. The tech- 
nology of furnace gases is probably too 
remote to be of direct use to the practical 
builder, but in designing a number of simi- 
iar houses in a district which is known to 
have badly working fires, a section of this 
work is of great importance. In the first 
instance, one house may be taken as the 
standard, and experiments conducted on the 
fireplace and flue, both as regards altered 
dimensions and improved styles. The value 
of these changes can only be properly appre- 
clated if the results from them are obtained 
in @ Tecognised scientific manner. The 


instruments employed for these are quite 
simple, 


Testing. 

In the first place, the flow of gases is 
ascertained by means of a Pitot tube. This 
‘est 1s made on the flue before and after the 
fire under examination is kindled. The 
diflerence in the rate of flow is plotted on a 
staph, so that suitable comparisons may be 

As regards a consistent fire, this does 
hot matter in this test so long as a good 
temperature is maintained. The tempera- 
_ at different sections of the flue is tested 

y & special “blue glass” thermometer. 

© use of a pyrometer is not necessary, as 

© temperatures attained’ are never so high 
re to warrant the use of one. It will always 
— that the coal fire transfers most 
i ee volume of its heat to the flue, and not 
‘. — of the house. (This point has 
er *n emphasised by makers of electric 
he 845 fires, but coal fires still appear to 


which fo poet.) The section of flue 

time, Se Aottost will be found to vary, some- 

party : ee margin. This is 
mé fo ¢ 

nature of the con draught, but also to the 


coal used, some coals having 


@ longer flami> than others. B i 
am 2 y using the 
Prey coal or days having approximately 
same hu: idity, wind and temperature, 
pel sul’. ble grate area is first ascer- 
defini: iy. Variations of the condi- 
iente Bex: noted, and their effect on the 
mperature the flue and rate of flow of 
re gase 
The next ;,.,; 


nt is te test the composition 
of the gases, ~ hich, however, is only done in 
A portion of the gases from 
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the flue is withdrawn by means of a copper 
tube connected to an aspirator bottle. "The 
gas in the bottle is transferred to an Orsatt 
gas-testing apparatus, and the proportions 
of carbon dioxide, oxygen, carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen ascertained. These figures show 
the completeness or otherwise of the com- 
bustion, and the test is sometimes left in 


the hands of some focal works chemist to 
undertake and report upon, 

From the foregoing tests it will be seen 
that little is left to doubt or chance, since 
the fire is burning with known coal, and the 
atmospheric conditions, flue temperature 
and flow of gases, besides their composition, 
are all under close scrutiny. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USEOF GAS 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue trend of architecture throughout the 
ages has been governed by the materials 
available. So, too, with fuels. Once a wood 
fire was built in the middle of the hut floor 
and much of the smoke managed to find its 
way out of a hole in the roof. Next came 
huge fireplaces to accommodate unwieldy 
logs. _The flues were big enough for a man 
to climb up. As time went on, coal took 
the place of logs and, though it was dirtier, 
it was more compact and had the effect of 
diminishing the size of grates and flues. 
Then came gas, which could be burnt in a 
neat, compact appliance which would still 
allow adequate ventilation of the room. 
For large buildings central heating by means 
of pipes or radiators fed by a boiler fired 
with coal or coke became popular. In more 
recent years gas, in many instances, re- 
placed solid fuel for central heating, be- 
cause of its flexibility, the compactness of 
the apparatus, and the fact that it removed 
the necessity for fuel storage space. 

The perfecting of gas fires and gas-fired 
central heating hot-water systems has now 
made it possible for architects and builders 
to plan their heating systems in a more 
scientific manner, as will be explained later. 
The piping for the fires as well as for the 
hot water systems can be installed on the 
premises while those premises are in course 
of construction—obviously a much cheaper 
and more satisfactory method than if they 
were put in after the building had been 
completed and decorations had been finished. 
Gas fires can now be obtained in such a 
convenient variety of forms that they be- 
come part of an untrammelled decorative 
scheme. Water heating panels can be suit- 
ably built in instead of being unsightly 
cast-iron afterthoughts. 

The pre-war gas fire was undoubtedly a 
great advance on the older methods of 
heating; but since then the gas fire has 
been improved beyond all recognition, both 
in general efficiency and external design. 
The design of gas fires to harmonise with 
every type of decoration and to suit every 
existing form of fireplace has been brought 
to a fine art. But in modern houses gas 


fires and surrounds which were designed by 
the architect when he designed the room 
are beginning to appear. 

It is much easier to design a room when 
it is known that there is a gas fire which 
can be put in almost any kind of surround 
at any convenient height from the floor than 
to design a room with a coal fire, a large 
chimney breast and a large flue. Valuable 
space can be saved by using cast concrete 
“economy ” flue blocks built into the thick- 
ness of the wall and by doing away with 
fenders, grates and their clumsy parapher- 
nalia. 

There are now available a number of gas 
fires of very simple design which are suit- 
able for building into modern surrounds 
of all kinds. One such is illustrated in its 
setting. It may be finished in armoured 
brass or copper, pewter or stainless steel. 
For cheaper work “ builder’s sets ” may 
be used. These consist of a combined 
fire, mantel register in cast-iron or tiled 
or wood finish, and hearth in cast-iron 
or tile finish. They are very widely used 
in municipal housing schemes. With the 
present-day tendency towards small manage- 
able flats and houses, this feature of com- 
pactness is no mean consideration and, 
ultlike most improvements, it is accom- 
panied by a decrease in building costs on 
account of the reduction of labour and build- 
ing materials, as compared with those for 
a coal fire, flue and chimney breast. 

Although “economy” flues present 4 
ready means of lowering building costs 
and increasing floor space, just as much 
care should be exercised in their design 
and construction as is devoted to coal fire 
flues. Especial care must be taken to pre- 
vent their becoming partially bloeked during 
building. The same natural laws apply 
to gas fire flues as those on which the by- 
laws governing the construction of coal fire 
flues are based. The economy lies in the 
fact that gas ie a clean-burning fuel, pro- 
ducing no soot and a relatively small volume 
of products of combustion, and therefore 
requires a smaller flue. Moreover, the 
chimney breast and stack may generally 





A “ Panella ” fire in a simple, modern setting. 
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be dispensed with. But, although the cavity 
of a hollow wall may be used, a suitable 
ehaft must in every case be constructed in 
it. 

The following table gives the minimum 
flue areas recommended :— 
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ing use, especially in large buildings. More- 
over, a namber of modern systems use cast- 
iron panels or pipe systems imbedded in 
plaster instead of the more usual convectors 
or so-called “‘ radiators.” The former have 
the great advantage that when they are 


Minimum Size of flue suggested. 

Number of Size of flue area 

radiants. firefront. recommended Brickwork. Concrete blocks. 
5 8 in. 20 sq. in. gis fog .. 2hin. x 9in. 
6 a 20 # in. x 4fin. .. + bagee dr 
7 ee 24 ie 44in.x9im. <. 2hin. x 12im. 
8 | ee 24 és 44 in. x 9 in. 24 in. x 12 in. 
9 123 ,, 30 ie 44 in. x 9 in. 24 in. x 12 in. 
10 M4 .. 36 iN 44 in. x 9 in. 24 in. x 15 in. 


The last is capable of heating a room 
having a floor area of about 225 square feet. 
For larger rooms than this the usual 9 in. 
by 9 in. flue would probably be necessary. 

Each gas fire should have its own inde- 
pendent flue, and throughout itg entire 
length this flue should not be connected 
with, or run into, another flue, but should 
discharge into the open air above the main 
ridge of the roof, in order that there may 
be no danger of back-draught into the 
room; moreover, the gas fire should not dis- 
charge immediately into the flue shaft, but 
an opening rather larger than the full 
width of the fire should be gradually 
gathered over, in the same manner as would 
be done in the case of a coal fire, so as to 
provide a chamber above the gas fire outlet, 
corresponding with the smoke chamber 
which is always constructed above a coal 
fire. All flues or shafts from built-in gas 
fires must discharge into the outer air at or 
above the roof level, and have four-way ven- 
tilation. Those terminating at the roof 
level should discharge into special ridge 
tiles or terminals. 

The use of gas fires is not limited to 
private houses. They are eminently suited 
to large buildings and especially to hospitals. 
The King George V. Hospital at Ilford, 
which was recently opened by the King, has 
35 gas fires installed in it, as well as a large 
number of gas-cooking appliances. 

From the point of view of health and com- 
fort, the gas fire, with its high radiant effi- 
ciency and the constant ventilating action 
of its flue, has advantages. Nevertheless, 
the economy and convenience of hot-water 
tewtral heating have resulted in its increas- 


built into the walls or ceiling they give out 
most of their heat as radiant heat and are 
therefore much more healthy than “ radia- 
tors,” which act as air heaters, and tend 
to make the atmosphere stuffy. 

But whether the central heating system 
uses convectors or radiating panels it must 
be easily controllable and preferably auto- 
matically controlled. Gas firing can be very 
simply controlled by a thermostat, which 
may either be placed in one of the rooms to 
be heated so that the temperature of the 
room is kept constant, or be placed in the 
water system so that the temperature of the 
water is maintained constant. This ensures 
that the rooms shall not become overheated 
nor the decoration damaged. Moreover, 
where space is valuable the almost negligi- 
ble space needed by gas boilers means a very 
real saving. 

As an example of the small space occupied 
by a gas-boiler installation, the case of a 
set of eighteen one-room service flats may 
be cited. Situated as it is in the heart of 
the West End of London, space is very 
scarce, and the only position available is a 
narrow passage-way, once used as an 
emergency fire exit. In this has been in- 
stalled a Potterton boiler for the central 
heating of the building, and a set of four 
Potterton boilers for supplying hot water to 
basins in each room and the bathrooms. 

The central heating boiler has an effective 
transmission of 159,600 B.Th.U’s per hour 
and a maximum gas consumption of about 
two therms per hour. It is capable of heat- 
ing 1,200 square feet of radiation. The daily 
hot-water requirements dealt with by the 
four smaller units are estimated at 300 








The *‘Indusa ’’ Heater: Sectional View. 


{Fresh air is induced at the bottom of the 
heater, either through the floor G or the wal 
H, is heated by the burners C and passes into 
the room through the louvres B. A is 2 
deflector fitted to prevent overheating of the 
back and to increase the efficiency of the front 
as a low temperature radiator. D is the light- 
ing door kept shut by a counterweight F. £ 
is a translucent ‘‘ Bakelite” panel fitted in the 
door to give it a pleasing appearance when the 
burners are alight. | 


gallons for baths, 50 gallons for lavatory 
basins and 20 gallons for kitchen use. The 
maximum gas consumption is about l 
therms per hour, which is automatically re 
duced ‘by thermostat when the demand 
drops. A novel feature is the fact that 
much of the piping for the central heating 
system had to be placed outside the built 
ing. It is, of course, heavily laggeé 
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‘ators are fitted on the staircase, in the 
Se cad in each room. One important 
result of the iustallation has been a reduc- 
tion of the staff. 

jpother interesting installation is that 
arried out for Dame Katherine Furze, at 5, 
Cheyne Place, 3.W.1. Ten hot water radia- 
ors giving about 390 square feet of radiation 
are used with a gas-fired boiler. For hot 
water there is a gas boiler. The old coke- 
fred boiler is now used as an incinerator. 
The architect in this case was Mr. W. R. 
Brinton. 

For cases where no flue is available and 
vet ventilation is required, a simple and 
ficient heater has been lately devised which 
is proving economical and _ satisfactory. 
Known as the ‘‘ Indusa”’ heater, it consists 
of a tall cast-iron panel louvred at the top 
and fitted with two flat flame burners at the 
hase. It is fitted so that its base is in com- 
munication with the outer air either through 
an air brick or a pipe laid between the joists 
under the floor boards. It depends for its 
action on a@ chimney pull effect, drawing in 
air from outside at the rate of about 1,000 
cubic feet an hour, warming it and discharg- 
ing it into the room. At same time the 
cast-iron panel is heated up and becomes a 
low-temperature radiator of large area. 
Both radiant heat and convected heat are 
therefore supplied and there is a strong ven- 
tilating action. The products of combus- 
tion are so much diluted by the incoming 
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fresh air that they are unnoticeable and 
harmless and yet no heat is lost, as it would 
be in the case of an ordinary flue. 

The gas consumption is very small—about 
8 cubic feet an hour with 000 B.Th.U. gas— 
and 4 in. ga even, where the pipes would be 
visible and unsightly, 4 in.) supply is all that 
Is necessary. Thermostatic control may 
easily be fitted to one or any number of 
units. Each is also fitted with a damper in 
order that the pull may be diminished if 
necessary when the wind is strong. With 
the damper open and no wind, the maximum 
surface temperature is 140 deg. F. and the 
average 110 deg. F. With the damper closed 
these rise to 160 deg. F. and 150 deg. F. 


ie omy E 

he “‘Indusa” heater has a distinctly 
modern appearance and is sent out with only 
a priming coat so that it can be finished to 
tone with the decorations. A luminous panel 
at the bottom gives it a cheerful appearance. 
The ay ang is suitable for small rooms as 
well as large. The illustration shows a small 
bedioom in a flat, but one of the first in- 
stallations to be put in was one of thirty 
units at a modiste’s showrooms in the West 
End of London. Gas fires are an old idea 
but it is only lately that architects, designers 
and scientists have combined to make them 
efficient and beautiful. Once houses were 
built to have coal fires, and gas fires were 
added. Now houses are often built to have 
gas fires and the fires and settings are de- 
signed to match. 


THE GAS CONFERENCE AT EXETER 


THE annual general meeting and confer- 
ence of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tio was held at Exeter from Monday to 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. 
John E. Daw, J.P., chairman of the Exeter 
Gaslight and Coke Co, 

Delegates were received on Monday after- 
noon by the Mayor and Mayoress, after- 
wards being entertained to tea in the 
Guildhall. Following a reception by the 
President at the Civic Hall, Sir Banister 
Pletcher, PP.R.I.B.A., lectured on “Archi- 
tecture as a Democratic Art.” Architecture, 
said the speaker, provided a visual history 
of the shifting fancies and ideals of man- 
kind. The comparison between a Roman 
amphitheatre and a Gothic cathedral, 
between a Renaissance palace and an 
American skyscraper of steel and concrete, 
revealed as nothing else could do a revolu- 
ton In the social habits of Western man. 
All suecessfu! architecture, whether it 
took the form of a medieval fortress or a 
modern railway station, was an expression 
of the ideas and aspirations of its time and 
country for everyone to see. The real worth 
of amy architects work depended on the 
= of his attempts to meet the fresh 
weeds and difficulties of his time. This was 
seus than ever true today, when social 
a sai were changing with astonishing 
vase y. The most obvious limitation 
a Pere the modern architect, in this 
pore petous peace and indubitable 
al day the need for rigid economy, 
builai economy merely in respect of 

Rg costs and material, though that 


a of the fix st importance. The architect 
materiale), ther he used the older 


‘vr experimented with houses and 


st vig 

plan than ;.{oconerete or cement, had to 

at the eae site that they could be run 
WM wonnection ine 


wind ction there were two factors 
constantly to be borne in mind. 


py i. ‘De searcity-value of domestic 
ath 4. ‘1 had driven some educated 
Servants ot PRs to dispense with 
* paadiige and do their housework 

Thich he ),. "Second factor, and one 


More parti.) , beaker) would emphasise 
torkineehe 'Y. was the expiration of the 
of tes ~* towards a better standard 


» Since the Wa hed avi 
& Certai, ; Tt we witnessed 
downwa: 7 .-clling—both upwards and 
20 One wou}; 1a! conditions, with which 
mal] ia quarrel. woman in the 


' Cemanded a healthier home, a 


prettier home, a home set among pleasant 
surroundings. Above all, like her wealthier 
sister, she demanded that her house should 
be so planned that domestic drudgery was 
cut down to the irreducible minimum. 

Now the secret of labour-saving, from the 
architect’s point of view, was to be found, 
not in the provision of so-called labour- 
saving devices, but in the elimination of 
the need for work. That was a vital 
problem to be considered in the scheming 
of a modern house, large or small, If the 
rooms of a house were not intelligently 
planned in relation to each other and to 
the stairs and landings, half the advantage 
of modern inventions would be lost. Next 
in importance to sensible room-planning, 
the main factors which had lightened the 
labours of the housewife were up-to-date 
heating and cooking arrangements and the 
effective solution of the hot-water problem. 

As regarded the reconditioning of old 
houses, the problem in this case was a double 
one; to modernise the house at the lowest 
cost and without affecting the harmony of 
existing appointments, Jt involved, there- 
fore, the most careful planning to keep 
down the expense of plumbing and fitting, 
and co-operation between the architect and 
the gas undertaking. As regarded the 
water-heating, each old house, of course, 
must receive individual treatment, for, as 
all dated from a period before the age of 
standardisation and mass production, each 
presented a special and individual] pro- 
blem. But. in his experience, the installation 
of a coke boiler, which took up little space 
in a kitchen, and could be used for the 
eremation of refuse, was very often the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem 
of water-heating, provided labour was avail- 
able. In the first place, the coke-boiler pro- 
vided. constant hot water for bathrooms. In 
the larger houses of to-day, it was the cus- 
tom to fit lavatory basins in every bed- 
room, That might not always be convenient 
in an old house; and plumbing costs might be 
kept down if a well fitted bathroom was pro- 
vided on each floor instead of a basin in 
each room. A further advantage of the 
coke boiler was that it might serve a radia- 
tor for warming some bleak corner of an 
old house, though it was, of course, not 
economical to take off several radiators from 
the domestic supply boiler. Where com- 
plete central heating by radiators was de- 
sired two separate coke boilers were more 


economical. 


_ The advantages of the gas fire as a factor 
in labour-saving were obvious enough: its 
freedom from smoke and dirt, and the 
elimination of the need for constant atten- 
tion, for storing and drawing cuals, and for 
clearing ashes. There were now fires de- 
signed by architects in co-operation with 
gas specialists which would fit in harmoni- 
vusly with any period of architecture, old 
or new, without pretending to be “ period *” 
and yet without disharmony in a period 
room. 

In the case of new houses, in the piping 
much depended on the co-operation of gas 
undertakings and architects. In the old 
days, when gas was used mainly for light- 
ing it was a simple matter for the archi- 
tect to refer to a quantities handbook. But 
gas had been put to so many other uses 
in modern houses that there was real neces- 
sity for co-operation, especially in carcass- 
ing, which should begin on the plans. It 
was too late for efficiency when walis were 
up, or even when foundations were laid. 
And service pipes must be not only rightly 
placed, but sufficient in capacity. i 
bility was the golden rule in gas carcass- 
ing. If long lengths of barrel were used 
for the rising pipe, connectors should be 
left in aceessible positions to enable a fitter 
readily to make disconnection if this be- 
came necessary. Floor traps should be made 
over each fire and pendant point. Space- 
saving and labour-saving were twin con- 
siderations in the fitting of a modern 


, kitchen, and the position of each domestic 


appliance should be well thought out when 
the piping system was planned. 

In dealing with the reconditioning of old 
houses he had touched, said the speaker, on 
the fitting of a coke boiler. This would pro- 
vide satisfactorily and economically for all 
hot water needs, but it could only be used 
in houses where labour for stoking was avail- 
able. As an alternative a quick-acting gas 
water heater needed no stoking and was 
not more costly when the saving in labour 
and storage 5 for fuel was taken into 
account. The combined gas boiler and 
storage system cut out the heat losses due to 
radiation, which often occurred when the 
boiler was fixed in one part of the house and 
connections were taken from it to a tank or 
cylinder fixed elsewhere. When there was a 
considerable distance between the circulator 
and the hot water storage tank it was always 
advisable to lag not only the flow and return 
pipes, but also the ex parts of the hot 
water tank. A third alternative was the 
multipoint instantaneous gas-water heater, 
which supplied hot water by a one-pipe 
system throughout the house. Its apparatus 
worked automatically, and directly any hot 
water tap in the house was turned on, the 
gas in the water heater went up to its full 
extent and quickly heated the water. 

There was one further aspect in which 
the application of modern fuel to the new 
housing estates was of intense interest to 
every architect. The noxious smoke from 
coal fires damaged permanent structures of 


every kind. It corroded cast-iron fittings 
such as rainwater pipes, gutters and 
soil pipes. Slate ad tile roofing, zinc 
gutters, int work and masonry all 
deteriorated in a sdot-laden atmosphere. 

Many people, — most people in this 
country, were hardily .ndifferent w the 


claims of fine architecture, mainly because 
they had long been inured to ugliness in 
their own dwellings. When we spoke of the 
Man in the Street, we thought naturally of 
the Man in the Mean Street. We could 
hardly wonder that in the past the efforts to 
dispel the smoke from our towns by an 
appeal to the citizens’ sense of beauty and 
hygiene had = with Hi oer PB 
times were changing. isputa res 
had shown that the fightening of the sootfail 
in our great towns had coincided with the 
increasing use of smokeless fuel in the house. 


TUESDAY. 
The presidential address was given by 
Mr. John E. Daw on Tuesday . The 


founding of the B.C.G.A. in 1911 was, said 
the speaker, the first instance in the whole 
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nsec sohansnncrpe el nearing - 


world of the tion of the principle of 
co-operative to the aoeioning 
problems of a na astry. Since 1911 
the a of that principle had been 
endorsed imitation. It had 
been ied for many in many 
countries; it had been by our own 
Gevernment; and nowadays co-operative 


advertising in the narrow sense was 4 
commonplace. 

The President’s address was followed by 
two papers. The first was by Dr. L. 
Meredith Davies, M.D., B.Ch., and was on 
the subject of “Public Health and the Gas 
Industry.” 

Medical service today, he said, was 
more concerned with health than with 
disease. We were anxious, that was to say, 
that good nurture should obviate the need 
for treatment. Our problem now wae the 
promotion of the health of the individual. 
to the end that as a race we might grow 
in health and vigour. Of all the problems of 
public health, few had merited or received 
more attention from medical research 
workers in this country than the question of 
fuel energy for heating and lighting in its 
relation to health. What were the qualities 
which the medical man demanded from a 
modern fuel? No doctor to-day who had 
studied the incidence of respi 
diseases in smoke-polluted areas would dis- 
agree with the statement that in the 
interests of the whole community it was 
desirable to have a smokeless fuel in private 
houses as well as in manufactories. It was. 
essential, in the second place, that such a 
modern fuel, while it was cheap enough to 
be used by all classes, should also be clean, 
efficient and reliable in use, and, further, it 
must satisfy modern standards of hygiene, 
eomfort and ventilation in the vital matter 
of room heating, which had been the subject 
of much recent investigation by distinguished 
medical authorities. It must satisfy modern 
standards of cleanliness by making easy the 
provision of good supplies of hot water. 
And, finally, it shouldbe so various in its 
application that it. could be used for the 
preservation of food in a pure state by 
refrigeration, and for the disposal of refuse 
by proper incineration. Gas was free from all 
the disadvantages of coal. It was smokeless. 
fo¥ all the smoke-feorming constituents of 
e0al had been converted at the gasworks into 
valuable by-products; it was absolutely 
clean; it necessitated no manual labour in 
home or factory. and it was thermally 
efficient thus allowing the atmosphere to be 
kept cool and fresh. Efficient room-heating 
was one of the most impertant considerations 
in the maintenance of health. In order to 
function properly the human body must be 
kept at a certain definite temperature. 
Apart, however, from mere considerations of 
warmth, comfort indoors depended just as 
much on ventilation, a subject which in the 
past had often been badly misunderstood. In 
close, crowded rooms, the discomfort caused 
was not due primarily to the composition of 
the atmosphere, but to its physical state. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the concen- 
tration of carbon dioxide was never sufficient 
to act as a poison and the oxygen in the 
air was never sufficiently reduced to have the 
least physiological effect. On the other 
hand, the warm, moist air of a crowded room 
did affect i 


of radiant heat and some form of ventilatin 
“system in every room occupied for an length 
of time. The gas fire with its lower fuel cost 
and its high radiant efficiency, was one of 
the most economical of the convenient sources 


advantage that, in conjunction with a flue, 
it formed an excellent ventilating —. 
Normally a gas fire would have the effect of 
changing the air in a room three or four 
times in an hour, and this was quite sufficient 
for all normal requirements and yet did not 
cause air currents rapid enough to make the 
room dranghty. The advantages of a gas 
fire over a coal fire, which would beth give 
radiant heat and ventilate, were obvious, for 
coal was inseparable from dirt, smoke and 
unproductive hard work. The open coke fire, 
from the point of view of health and con- 
venience, was intermediate between the gas 
and the coal fire. It could be lighted by gas, 
entailed less work than coal, and was smoke- 
less. It was therefore the most suitable type 
for those who preferred to use solid fuel, and 
it was better than a coal fire in that it made 
no smoke or soot. Gas was used to a large 
extent for panel heaters and heaters of the 
panel type as well as for open fires. In some 
cases each panel had a separate burner, and 
the products of combustion were removed 
through a special duct by a fan; more 
generally, however, a system of hot water 
pipes embedded in plaster or cast iron was 
used. The great advantage of panel heating 
was that it had the economic advantages of 
ordinary central heating while it gave out 
the necessary amount of radiant heat all over 
the room. Panel heaters could be fixed to 
the ceiling, walls or floor, and could be made 
quite invisible, or could be disguised as 
timber panels, skirting boards or dados. 
Those in the ceiling gave the largest per- 
centage of radiant heat, but even those in 
the walls gave out about 60 per cent. of their 
heat as radiant heat. when run at about 
100 deg. Fahr. The obvious argument of the 
uninstructed against ceiling heaters was that 
they gave rise to hot heads and cold feet. 
Actually, however, on account of reflection 
from walls and furniture the heating was 
remarkably even, and the air temperature 
was practically constant except for a few 
inches from the ceiling. 

The lecturer then spoke of the uses of gas 
as an illuminant, for cooking, water heating 
and refrigeration, and concluded by dealing 
with the question of gas in the factory. 

A paper, read by Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 
on “Gas as a Source of Radiant Energy for 
Treatment of Disease,’ concluded the main 
part of the morning session. 

In the afternoon visits of interest were naid 
to the Guildhall, the Cathedral, to the gas 
works and showrooms. In the evening, a 
dinner was given at the Civic Hall, by the 
chairman and directors of the Exeter Gas- 
light and Coke Co. 

Wednesday. 

The conference came to an end on Wed- 
nesday, after papers read by Messrs. W. N. 
Westlake and Stephen Lacey, on internal 
association matters, with a luncheon at the 
Civic Hall, given by the Association to the 
retiring president. and the directors of the 
Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company. 


INVISIBLE CENTRAL HEATING. 

A new system of invisible central heating 
by hot water or steam has recently been 
introduced in this country. The is 
known as the floor “ Border ” and “ iant 
Panel * method of warming, and has re- 
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cently been installed with success in sever, | 
of the leading hotels, including Claridgy, 
Hotel, the Washington Hotel, and the 
Queen’s Hotel, Hastings, by the manufys. 
turers, Messrs. Comyn Ching and Co, (Lon 


Ky calle 

iator is replaced in the 
the Lice “ Border ” system by utilising *e 
surface of the floor in the forin of a warmed 





Front anp Rear View or tue “ Rapier” 
Pane. 


border of marble, tile, terrazzo, etc., carried 
round the room near the skirting, ensuring 
an equalised distribution of heat and the 
elimination of down draughts from windows 
and draughts from under doorways. The 
heating element employed in this system 
may also be used for warming the surface 
of walls in cases where the covering is 
finished in marble, tile, terrazzo, and simi- 
lar material. 

The “ Radiant ape system is designed 
for the purpose of utilising any convenient 
space scufais on the surface of the wall, 
such as in a window recess between the 
skirting and window cill, or between window 
architraves, and also the space normally 
allocated to the decorative wall panels them- 
selves. After the steel face of the panel has 
been suitably painted, it is indistinguishable 
from the surrounding decorations of the 
room. The “ Radiant Panel ” is a specially 
constructed steel element as shown in the 
illustration, 1} in. thick only, and may be 
ent to any shape or size to suit require 
ments. 





Domestic Hot-water Systems. 

In support of the contention of the suit- 
ability of the Rolyat domestic hot-water 
system for installation in small and — 
sized houses, the directors of the Rolyat Tan 
Company have acquired new works, larger 
and Netter equipped, to deal with five ago 
the present output. The offices snessn 
Toft Green. This is the second rage ot 
within one year. Full details of the “ss 
yat”’ system will be supplied on application 
to the firm’s offices at Toft Green, York. 


An Insulation Board. _ 
The Patent Impermeable _Milthowee - 
Ltd., issue details of a Britis) made od 
beard. This “ Insulwood”’ 's pee 
wood fibres, chemically treated —_— ; 
proofed to prevent rot or disintegration on 
is claimed that the board gives maximu 


thermal and sound aabatlon consistent - 
tructural strength and duradi'y. 3%. 
standard sizes, it is useful fo: inter, 
for houses and buildings gene ly. oa 
So ea og 
especially for buildings of t)* 0". 
caves ten. where its hig! ins 
perties and permanence are <' 1 to 
useful. This material, it may ' bey vi 
was used in the “ Silent Ho a agg 
Building Trades Exhibition °' Olymps. of 


booklet giving full details av! ¢* 
buildings executed will be sen’ OPO et, 
to the company at Suny 
Middlesex. 
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Durrxc the past five years there have been 
considerable decd ments in the field of elec- 
trie water heating for domestic purposes, and 
the writer feels that the time is now oppor- 
tane for collaboration of builders, architects 
and electrical engineers in this respect. As 
a matter of fact, the heating of water elec- 
trically forms the last link im the chain of 
the all-electric house, and it should be noted 
that already there are thousands of domestic 
electric water heaters installed in this 


one fact that the domestic electric water 
heater has a higher load factor than almost 
any other piece of electrical apparatus means 
that it is very useful to the any engineer 
and ensures that suitable rates will be avail- 
able to make electric water heating a com- 
mercial proposition in most districts in the 
very near future. In fact, in many districts 
the halfpenny rate for electric water heating 
is already available, and this results in the 
obtaining of a hot bath of, say, 22 gallons 
at 105 deg. for the expenditure of under 4 
units and at a cost of 2d. 

It will be noted that this cost is competi- 
tive with other methods of water heating, 
so that, taking into consideration the special 
advantages of electric water heating—such as 
cleanliness of operation, the fact that there 
are no fumes to be disposed of, that hot 
water is available at any time in the day or 
night, and that the apparatus is automatic 
in operation and needs no attention whatever 
from the householder, there should be a large 
field opening up in this direction. 

It would he well at this stage to give an 
idea as to cost of operation in an average 
household. From figures obtained in various 
districts, it is found that the domestic hot 
water usage varies greatly from house to 
house, so that it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions before giving 4 ures at all, and 
the figures can then be adjusted by the 
individual to meet particular requirements. 
Assume that a 20-gallon water heater, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2, be installed in the 
kitchen of a house and be connected to the 
kitchen sink and the bath and wash-basin, it 
may be taken that 12 units of electricity will 
be expended per week to cover loss of heat 
through heat insulating material of the water 
heater and of the piping system, and to give 
the facility of hot water supply day and 
night. Now, the amount of electricity 
farther expended, of course, is in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of hot water used, and, 
assuming a household where two hot baths 
of 20 gallons are required per day, and a 
quantity of water equal to one hot bath is 
required per day for domestic purposes, the 











Fig. 1. - Non-Pres- Fic 2 — Pressure 
ee Tvre Exgermc Type Exacrerc Water 
Aver. Heaven, Heater. 


THE BUILDER. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC WATER HEATING 


By ELAM EAVES. 


usage of electricity in this respect will be 
63 units per scr The total usage of cur- 
rent per week, therefore, to meet the re- 
quirements of two hot baths per day and 
usual domestic requirements a be 75, and 
at id. per unit the cost would be about 3s. 
per week. 

The case above-mentioned, of course, is 
well above the average, as this will mean the 
use of about 4,000 units of electricity per 
annum, and it should be mentioned that in 
many actual cases of installations of this type 
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Fic. 3.—Recrancutar Cistern Type 
Execrric Water Heater. 


for the usual household, the current consump- 
tion is only between 2,000 and 2,500 units per 
annum, so that the 3s. per week above- 
mentioned would be reduced accordingly for 
the average household. 

Regarding the design of water heaters 
development is taking place on the lines of 
thermal storage rather than instantaneous 
heating. {mn other words, instead of a high 
loading (say, 12 or 14 kw.) instantaneous 
water heater, a low loading (1 to 2 kw.) 
storage water heater is preferable, for wit) 
the former the cable cost and switch gear 
cost are high, while the high maximum de- 
mand low load factor usage of electricity 
in this case does not entitle a user to the 
special low rates for water heating which 
are available where the storage principle 
be employed. 

The types of water-heaters available at 
the present time are illustrated in figures 
1, 2 and 3, figure 1 being of the non-pres- 
eure type. figure 2 pressure type water- 
heater, and figure 3 rectangular cistern type 
water-heater. : 

The non-presgure type water-heater is 
essentially for use over wash-basin or 
kitchen sink, and the only plumbing re- 
quired is a connection from the cold water 
supply. 

The pressure type water-heater is suit- 
able for general eupply to kitchen and bath- 
room, and is usually installed in the kitchen 
of a house, taking the cold water supply 
from the ball valve tank in the roof of 
the house and the expansion pipe from the 
water-heater running up to the roof tank. 

The cistern type water-heater, especially 
the rectangular type illustrated, is suit- 
able for installation over the foot of a bath 
and uses space which could otherwise not 
be used. It ie possible to instal a water- 
heater of this type in a bathroom where 
there is no space available for the water- 
heater of the type illustrated in figure 2. 

The expansion pipe in the cistern typ 
water-heater is, of course, incorporated, 
so that the only connections to the water- 
heater are a cold water supply, either from 
the mains or from the ball valve tank 
in the roof of the house, or block of flats, 
and the hot water supply pipes to the 
bath, wash-basin, dressing-room, etc. 
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The writer suggests that the time has 
arrived when builders, architects and elec- 
trical engineers should get together on the 
subject under discussion, as it is probable 
that, especially in the case of new property, 
builders and architects could suggest other 
more suitable shapes for water-heaters, or 
could, perhaps, adjust a kitchen or bath- 
room lay-out to allow the water-heater in- 
stalled to conform more nearly to the 
general scheme of architecture or decoration 
in the particular bathroom or kitchen than 
is at present the case. 


Though, of course, from the manufac. 
turing point of view, it is well to keep down 
to the minimum the number of sizes and 
types of water-heaters, there is a certain 
amount of flexibility so far as tank design 
is concerned, and any alteration in tank 
design would not necessarily affect the de 
sign of the electrical apparatus embodied. 

{t would be well at this stage to refresh 
the minds of readers as to the construction 
and operation of electric storage water 
heaters, and reference should be made in this 
respect to figure 4, which shows a typical 
section of a water heater suitable for either 
pressure connection or non-pressure operation. 


_ The water heater consists essentially of an 
inner container (tinned copper or galvanised 
steel—depending on the c of water in a 
particular district), this container beingsuit- 
ably flanged to take an apparatus plate em- 
bodying tubes to carry one or two withdraw- 
able heating elements, and a thermostat to 
cut off the supply of electricity to the 
elements when the water in tie container 
reaches a pre-determined temperature of, say, 
180 deg. or 160 deg. in very hard water dis- 
tricts, This apparatus plate is readily re- 
movable for defurring pu , this, of 
course, being an essential sere in hard 
water districts. To ensure low heat losses 
from this hot water container it is lagged or 
heat insulated with granulated cork, the 
whole being contained in an outer steel case, 
finished in high-class white enamel. When 
used aS a non-pressure or open outlet type 
water heater, the anti-drip cap on the top of 
the outlet stand pipe comes into operation 
and ensures that there will be no dripping 
from the open outlet pipe, while the water 
expands during the heating-up period. 


It may be mentioned that, apart from a 
very big field for the use of domestic electric 
storage water heaters, there is an increasing 
industrial field in this direction, especially for 
the supply of hot water to hotel and canteen 
kitchens, and a large number of water heaters 
of up to about 500 gallons capacity have 
already been installed for this purpose. 


Electrical manufacturers will always appre- 
ciate the opportunity of giving advice or 
making recommendations regarding electric 
water — possibilities in connection with 
any new building scheme or regarding con- 
versions of systems in existing property. 
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with At its reasonable price it 
d be a popular book in the library of 
the practising architect. 


Electrical Wiring and Contracting. Edited by 
H. Marryat, M.1.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., Lon- 
don, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
Seven vols., 6s. each, net. 

For this wenn Se Mr. —— a 
together a really good “ > an 

the eubject receives adequate treatment 
throughout. With so many writers engaged 
it is difficult to avoid a certain amount of 
overlapping, and possibly the editor had this 
in mind when he planned to complete the 
work in eight volumes, but so well have 
he and his staff cooperated that it has 
been possible to reduce the number to seven 
without leaving any feeling of incomplete- 
ness. The contributions which are likely 
to make the greater appeal to our readers 
are the following: “ Private Power Plants.” 
by H. Cotton; “ Signs,” by G. A. Wedge; 
“ Blectric Alarms,” by J. F. Corrigan; 
“ Radio Installation,” by H. V. Gibbons; 
“Theatre and Cinema Installations.” 
C. R. Bates. Each writer presents his 
eubject attractively and informatively, but 
above all, in such a manner that the aver- 
age reader, though not an electrician, will 
derive a considerable amount of helpful in- 
formation. 


4? 


to disarm oriticism; but in our view it 
ee an coe ee 
or perhaps three, works. From the point 
of view of the craftsman or master plumber, 
is to the it occupies in 
their work, when it is 
a - - —s eS almost 
fitting is carried supply com- 
panies, many of whom only instal bu 


ion is p practical 
readily understandable form, nearly all of 
which must prove of service to him at some 
time or in his chosen career. As a 
text-book it is excellent; to the craftsman 
ambitious of improving his position its clarity 
will serve as a distinct encouragement to per- 
severe. This is one of the great advantages 


bringing forward the practical rather 
the Shemution! aide of craftsmanship in any 
of the branches. But it must not be inferred 
that the theoretical side has been altogether 
or even too much lected; far from this 
being the case, Mr. Norman Howdill’s sec- 
tions on Physics and Chemistry will be found 
to be invaluable both to student and crafts- 
man, and may be read with profit by the 
more advanced. 

The master plumber and his estimator will 
find that the work offers solutions to many 
of the difficult problems with which they are 
from time to time confronted. The sections 
dealing with Geometry, Measuring and Esti- 
mating will particularly interest them _be- 
cause it is rare to find these so well dealt 
with in average publications. Though not 
primarily written as a work dealing with the 
architectural point of view, it is one worth 
a place on the reference shelves of the 

itect, thougn for this pu it is to 
be re that the editor has not seen fit 
to adopt a more orderly sequence and one 
more in keeping with t usually adopted 
in specifications and bills of quantities. 


HEATING 
INSTALLATION OF 
THE MIDLAND BANK 


In our issue for April 17 we illustrated and 
described the new headquarters of the Mid- 
land Bank in Poultry, E.C., erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Gotch and Saunders 
— M. Gotch, F.R.LB.A.) with Sir 

in Lutyens, R.A. The heating installa- 
tion is one of considerable interest, and the 
following description of it, may be appro- 
priately given in this issue, 

The Dunham low-pressure steam system 


‘was selected, working under the control of 


—— temperature control atus. 
h radiator is closed off automatically when 
the rmined room temperature has been 


Steam supply is taken from the main boiler 
og which is oil fired by the Clyde Fuel 
System, Ltd., and is reduced h 
reducing valves to approximately 1 Ib. per 
ho Frog —— “gees it is fed into the 
sy ; pressure jet system 

plant is in duplicate. ' 

Dunham electrically driven vacuum pum 
are installed, seodecthe @ vacuum Bs the 
condense mains and automatically collecting 
the condense water, discharging this to hot 
well in readiness for beiler Tooting. 

The boiler installation consists of three 
boilers of the ‘‘ Economic " type, set in 
brickwork. Each boiler is 8 ft. dia. by 14 ft, 
long, with double flue and return tube 
arranged for brickwork setting, and con- 
structed for a daily working pressure of 

Ib. per sq. in. The normal evaporation 

iler is 7,000 Ib. of water per hour 

from and at 212 deg F. to steam at the 
working 


te 
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The boilers are ed for easy conver 
sion to oil firing; as a matter o/ jact - : 
above, they are now working on oil fuel This 
appa includes duplicate pumping and 
heating plants, also starting-up gear. The 
boilers are connec up to a mild steel chim. 
ney, suitably brick lined, 152 ft. high by 
3 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., encased in a brick shaft 

The installation i» complete with 
necessary steam feed and blow-off _ 
the boiler pumps being of the vetted toot 
two in number, each 7in. by 5in. by A iy 
and, AE, op mg all the water re. 
quired by any. two at one time. 

The is run on scientific lines, 
boiler house equipment includes three a 
ential draught gauges, carbonic acid gas re. 
corder, CO, indicator with disc type recorder 
a +a segpertony “eg wom the tempers 

Te 0 gases in different 
settings. — 

Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, Lid. of 
Lincoln, supplied the whole boiler installs. 
tion complete. 

Messrs. Comyn, Ching and Co., Ltd., car 
ried out the entire heating contract to the 
instructions of the consulting engineer, and 
the present scheme provides connections {or 
extending to the future wings of the building 


THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT 


Westminster, Wednesday. 
Rural Housing. é 
_ Mr. Perry asked the Minister of Health 
if the operation of the Housing (Raral 
Workers) Act, 1931, was to be suspended or 
restricted as part of the Government's 
economy policy, and, if so, what steps would 
be taken to meet the need for more and 
cheaper houses in rural areas. 

Mr. Gould asked whether it was the in 
tention of the Government to carry out the 
housing programme of building 40,000 agri- 
cultural durin 1931.32 as provided 
for under the Rural Workers Act, 1931. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that there was no 
intention of repealing the Housing (Rural 
Authorities) Act, 1931, to which he assumed 
the questions referred. Applications from 
Rural District Councils under this Act were 
still coming in, and in accordance with sub- 
section (3) of Section 1 all such applications 
would be eligible for consideration, provi 
that they were made before November ¥. 
In accordance with the Act, applications 
would be first considered by the committee 
appointed by his predecessor, of which Sir 
Tudor Walters was chairman. 


Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr. Mills asked the Minister of Transport 
png: attention had been called to _ 
the —_ wooden supports 
damaged arc of Waterloo Bridge were 
infected by death-watch beetles ; and whether 
any inspection had been made of those sup 
ports since 1923. 
Mr, Pybus said that the bridge and its 

— were subject to consteae 

y engineering staff of the Lop ; 
il, and og bos aeeered that Mr. Mills 

was misinformed. 


Rent Restriction. so 
Mr. Perry asked the Prime — 

whether, in view of the increasing 

food and other commodities since Septem: 

ber 21 and also the increase taxation BEM 

heavily upon persons who ha‘ pure 

heute an the instaiment or ‘ortgage oy 

it was the intention of the °v 

introduce a new Rent and \ \rigage Interes: 


Mr. E. D, Simon, Parliam: tary Secreta 


Ministry of Health, v0 replied, #4 
that the action which the ©°v 
was to extend the [cnt Cor 
Acts by means of the Expiring Laws 
tinuance Act. 
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questions and answers, but cannot 
em eeiwtity fos contributed replies, especially on 


lege matters. 


Government Contracts. 


Sz,—I shall be glad to learn from any of 
your correspondents if, after ee ten- 
ders for work under H.M, Office of Works, 
War Office, Air Ministry, or other Govern- 
ment — one has the right to know 
the results of the tendering. ne usually 
receives an acknowledgment, but. never -any 
figures. Having tendered unsuccessfully a 
very large number of times for one of the 
above-mentioned departments, I should like 
to be informed if the list of tenders received 
ior any piece of work can be seen, and 
where. Trrecess TENDERER. 

{It is not the practice of any Government 
Department to publish full lists of tenders. 
In most cases, however, the name of the suc- 
cessful firm is made public. Results of 
tenders are regularly given in our columns.— 


Country House Drainage System. 

§m,—A drainage system was recently in- 
staled in a country house. The accommoda- 
tion is as follows :— 

The house contains seven bedrooms, sani- 
be accommodation, three w.c.’s, scullery 

pantry sinks, two baths; gardener’s cot- 
one w.c, and one sink. 
main household consists of five adults, 
plus average of one visitor for week-ends, 

The cottage household consists of two 
adalts and four children, 

The whole of the sewage (excluding all 
surface and rain water drains) is taken into 
4 liquefaction tank 2 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft., with 
a depth of 4 ft. 9 in. from inlet to bottom of 
tank. The tank is ventilated by 2 in. L.C.C. 
pipe taken 9 ft. above tank. The effluent 
ise into an upward and downward 
filter 5 ft. by 3 ft., having two slate divisions 
and 3 ft. depth of coke breeze. 

It is now found that the system is not 
w satisfactorily; the coke breeze is 
Properly graded and cleaned out every six 
months, but a disagreeable smell is noticed 
proceeding from the ditch into which the 
effluent discharges. The lepth of the crust in 
the liquefaction tank is 2 ft. 6 in. in lieu of 
a Sin. to9in. Do you think this is due 

we size of the liquefaction tank not being 


satisf i 
aay, and, if not, could you suggest 


hos an I claim my commission in the 
wing circumstances? Some time ago I 
Svanged with a firm of contractors to pre- 
pare estimates for them at an a pay- 
ment of £1 for the estimate and 4 per cent. 
a opanag if the estimate was successful. 
case of two estimates I prepared and 

pa d to them to send in, my estimates 
pis Aaa used; if this had been done they 
per. ~ have been successful, as the esti- 
higher t were accepted for both jobs were 
we ey the cotinantes repared and for- 
my clients myself. What 

course should I take in i matter? 
Sournporr Rzapzr. 


om Conservatory by Electricity, 

pe Aq should be glad of any information 
tects: 8 ©oServatories and greenhouses by 
Priyrg have in mind tubular heaters. 
of the eer :'actory, and is there any basis 
of the om of hela to it cubical contents 
rOnServatory oF i i 
a certain temperebanaitt use to maintain 

TOLLENTING. 

is Cost of Flats. 

 ~ 2% working flats built in 
ry of four. The sensonshelion ion consists 


bedr ve . 
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contents for one block of four flats is 37,900 
cubic feet. The walls are 9 in. Fletton bricks, 
finished-en the outside with cement stucco. 
The roofs are covered with English-made flat 
tiles. I should be glad if any of your readers 
would inform me what the price of one block 
should be, built within a radius of 20 miles 
from the Bank. The number of blocks on 
one site ig in one case two and in another 
case eighteen. The costs from figures given 
by the Ministry of Health appear to me to 
be somewhat confusing. All materials are 
British manufacture. R.LB.A. 


Flood Lighting. 

Sir,—Can you inform me of the cost of the 
smallest outside flood-lighting unit, and its 
consumption in electrical units per hour? 

Mopern. 


ANSWERS. 
Glazed Tiling. 


[Answers To “Supervision,” Sepremser 18. } 

Sm,—1l. The tiles may have been fixed in 
frost. If so, the tile or cement will show 
** cobweb "’ marks, 

2. They may have been fixed by an inex- 
perienced workman. The tiles should be 
soaked in clean water for at least 15 minutes. 
If this has not been done they will become 
detached after a time. 

3. The cement and sand of floating of wall 
should be free from any other substance, such 
as plaster or lime, which will cause a blow-off 
owing to the different nature of the materials. 

4. Heat caused by hot-water pipes or fire- 
places in public places, such as picture palaces, 
where large numbers of people gather, will 
cause a temperature which may result in loss 
of tiles. T. Buxton. 


Str,—Probably the tiles were not properly 
soaked before laying, and so sucked the water 
from the cement before thorough setting. It 
is best to soak tiles for several hours before 
bedding. Merxop. 


Laced and Swept Valleys. 

[Answer tro “A Srupent,”’ Sepremper 4.] 

Sir,—" Lecturer’s ’’ sketch of a laced tile 
valley well illustrates the weakness at the lap, 
and if “Student” will set it out, using 
crayons of differing colour and working to full 
size in slates instead of tiles, he will arrive at 
one of the reasons that led architects to 
abandon almost entirely this form of valley. 
He will find that in neither the laced nor the 
swept valley can he avoid weakness at the 
lap and a want of proper support that leads 
to early damage. It may also amuse him to 
find writers advocating bedding the slates in 
mortar on breeze concrete in quick succession 
to a previous sentence or two in which they 
have condemned tiering or torching. Owing 
to the fact that it was rapidly falling into 
disuse, the formation of a swept valley has 
become expensive for much the same reasons 
that thatching has become costly. But in 
both cases it has to be remembered that 
architects abandoned these methods of con- 
struction in favour of others which were at 
the time more costly, but more dependable. 
A lead valley eighteen inches wide in 6 hb. 
lead uses up 9 Ib. of lead to each foot of 
its length, besides valley boarding tilt fillets 
and cutting and waste to slates. Yet when 
labour costs were low and al] slates could 
form a swept valley, architects, in the light 
of past experience, reluctantly abandoned 
them. And the practice of taking them out 
of existing roofs and substituting lead at 
great cost has, as all builders of experience 
know, been constantly resorted to as the one 
sure means of effecting a repair having some 


claim to permanence. 
" Anoruer SropmEnt: 


Bloom on Wallpaper. 
[Answer ro “ Reaver,” Sepremser 11.] 
Sm,—I expect the trouble is _— Fe 
izing was at fault, for too strong a solution 
een than having it too weak. After all, 
the function of size is simply to form a skin 


over the paper to stop penetration of varnish. 
Some papers take a lot of size and some very 
little, and, of course, the weather has some 
effect on it, but very little. 
G. B., Horzowar. 
Remedy for Wood Lice. 
[Answer to “Tutstix.” Serpremper 25. ] 
Srtr,—If the woodwork can be dismantled, 
soak thoroughly in turpentine, and then seal 
up the surface with beeswax and turpentine. 
Otherwise, spraying with turpentine very 
thoroughly may achieve the same object, 
though not so certainly. 8. 


Employer's Liability. 

{Answers ro W. C. B. Serrempzr 25.} 

Sm,—In my opinion, the leading and 
employing piece-worker is a contractor and 
an employer of labour and would not benefit 
by employer’s liability. The opposite view 
can, however, be easily argued. I think your 
correspondent should inquire whether the 
man insures his workmen, as it is obviously 
the intention of the law that his subordi- 
nates should be protected. and there would 
be good ground for believing they have not 
been so protected by insurance. 

Dovstrvt. 

[If it can be established that an indepen- 
dent contract exists in the circumstances de- 
scribed, then no liability attaches to W. C. B. 
But the task of determining between a case 
of independent contract and the relationships 
of master and servant is often one of great 
difficulty, especially when the remuneration 
is upon the amount of work performed. 
In this case the remuneration is a given _ 
per cubic yard for the gravel, etc., got f 
the gravel pit which “W. C. B.” “runs, 
In all these cases the power of control gener- 
ally proves to be decisive test, and 
«“W. C. B.” has to ask himself whether he 
controls the pit or the ‘‘one man” or men 
the ‘one man” employs to get the gravel. 

Another test as to Mability is whether the 
work done by the “one man” or men the 
‘‘one man” employs is work undertaken by 
“W.C. B.” for the purpose of his own 
business; if so, he is liable. 

On the facts stated, and in view of the diffi- 
culties attending the ion, it does appear 
that “ W. ©. B.” will do well to insure and 
protect himself .—Ep.} 


Filling Surface Concrete Around Fillets. 
{Answer To “JaPson.” SEPTEMBER 25.) 
Srn,—On the letter of the schedule an 
extra appears indicated. It is not quite a 
fair extra, however, for the fillets actually 
serve as very useful screeds in levelling up. 
Supervisor. 
Dampness of Gable Walls. 
[Answer to “Krno’s Norton.” Sxprem- 
ben 25.) ; 
Str,—This appears to be a matter now o 
condensation caused probably by stopping 
the pores of the plaster with petrifying 
liquid. The application of a thick matt 
paper may provide the easiest solution, 
otherwise it means gs the plaster and 
re-coating with lime hair. Incidentally, 
if the latter is done, a rough floated surface 


is the best check to condensation. 
Mernop. 


Tape Architraves. 

[Answers Tro “ Hosprrat.” Sxptemerr 25.] 
Str,—I have used this method, but have 
been very much dissatisfied with results. 
There is an inevitable shrinkage between 
plaster and lining, and this acts in different 
ways. In places it stretches the canvas and 
disturbs the paint; in others it either tears 

down the middle or drags away. Lapozs. 
Srm,—I have used canvas strips in lieu of 
architraves in the manner bed by your 
correspondent in r in domestic 

work, and find them entirely satisfactory, 

W. W. Woon. 

Plywood Mahogany Panels. 

An answer to this inquiry, received from 
Mr. John T. Mackinson, hag been posted tc 
correspondent, 
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ESTIMATING: SOME HINTS AND DATA.—XIV 


By J. RB. TAYLOR. 


Ir would be strictly true to say in regard 
to estimates i in competition for 
building works that they are always founded 
on quantities prepared in some form or other, 
Even that least dependable method of fram- 
ing an estimate on a price per cubic foot 
presupposes an accarate ascertainment of the 
content of the building to be thus valued, 
— Though li 
ments are necessary. gh reliance on 
cubing would even in the case of the most 
experienced architects and builders be ex- 
tremely dangerous when used as a method 
of assessing the value of building works, it 
yet has a certain usefulness. A hard, clean 
drawing in black and white at eighth-scale 
always gives an impression of a smal] job 
as compared with coloured drawings to the 
same or a larger scale. Further, where esti- 
mates have to be ed at such speed 
that the danger of ing serious mistakes 
is much increased, it is just possible that a 
—— made between the cube content 
of the building and the sum total‘of the 
worked-out estamate may reveal so wide a 
discrepancy as to raise an alarm before it is 
too late. It is, however, curious that archi- 
tects who are so often disappointed at the 
differences found between the preliminary esti- 
mates made for the information of their 
clients and the lowest tenders received should 
still attach as much importance to cubing as 
is sometimes the case. 


An Analogy. 
The dangers attaching to valuing by cubing 
may perhaps be en easily se pea by 
taking some simple constructional operation 
not teo dissimilar from the work of a builder. 
For this purpose we will look at the matter 
as it would appear to a packing-case maker 
called upon to. give eenly competitive 
estimate for a large number of boxes of 
various sizes. Not to render his task too 
difficult to —_ with, we will assume’ that, 
except for differences in size, his boxes are 
all alike and that they are to be constructed 
of inch dea) with butted joints nailed to- 
gether and having loose boards cut to the 
lengths and widths required for the lids :— 

120 of such boxes measuring 3 ft. by 3 ft. 
+ 3 ft. outside would havea cubic content 

3,240 ft., and the net area of deal used 
in their construction would be 6,127 ft. 
(nearly). : 

120 boxes 6 ft. by 3 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. would 
have exactly the same content, but would use 
up more than one thousand additional feet 

timber. 

120 boxes 4 ft. by 4 ft, by 4 ft. would 
contain 7,680 ft. cube and use up no more 
than 11,046 ft. super cf timber. 

Tt will be seen that whereas the first 
boxes use up 1.89 ft. super of timber per 
foot cube of box, the second size uses 2.20 ft. 
—— =e the third but 1.43 ft. super. It 
f s that the boxmaker, having to make 
up a large number of boxes in the three 
sizes so as to have three groups each cf 
which totalled: up to the same ak content 
per grovp 


grovp, —_ have to pay £189, £220 
and £143 for his timber in each group re- 
spectively. i rding the differences of 


construction as to divisions, linings and finish- 
ings, it I by ten (ELD, £ER00 col clam) 
multiplied by ten , £2,200 J 

might represent the true value of three houses 
each having exactly the same cubic content. 
When allowance is made for variation of 


a basis for all competitive tendering by 
builders. When it is pointed out to them 
that without quantities accurate estimating 
is impossible they remain unconvinced, and 
some of them even go So far as to say that 
the smaller builder, the country builder, or, 
at all events, the builder they wish to em- 
ploy, does not understand quantities. I 
have on — met age > 
tailing during the progress e work might 
sal wea im to Suppose that they them- 
selves did not understand quantities, but 
never was there a builder who when pre- 
sented with the details could not say whether 
they fell within or without the quantities. 
Some architects believe that the provision of 
quantities tends to lift the price at which 
builders can be found to do the work. There 
is just that amount of truth in this state- 
ment that makes it dangerous, as it tends 
to gloss over its general inaccuracy. It is 
true that in the absence. of quantities pro- 
perly prepared by a qualified surveyor the 
likelihood of the builder and/or his estimator 
making a serious error is greatly increased ; 
but the client does not necessarily profit by 
the mistake. Mistakes may tend to lift as 
well as to lower the estimator’s price. When 
the price is increased by reason of the errors 
made, either the builder makes a greater 
profit than he expected or, as is far more 
likely, he loses the job. Where, on the other 
‘eink the tendency is in the opposite direction 
one of several things usually results, and in 
order of frequency they may be set out 
thus :— 

(a) The builder discovers his mistake while 
the work is in progress, and in order to cut 
his losses as much as possible, reduces the 
quality of his materials and workmanship to 
the lowest point at which the architect will 
accept them. All experienced clerks of works 
and most architects know how difficult a 
matter this is to deal with, especially in 
regard to made-up goods where the rejection 
might bring the work to a standstill or at 
least Poot delay it. In border-line. cases 
the architect is often almost driven to accept 
a quality falling well below his expectations. 
It is also unfortunately true that a good deal 
of the difference in quality and value may 
remain undiscovered for some time and only 
come to light long after the expiration of 
the maintenance iod. In such cases the 
architect may have to defend an action 
brought by an aggrieved client or at the 
least suffer some loss of prestige. At the 
very best his client is unlikely to obtain as 
good value for money as would have resulted 
from the acceptance of a tender based on an 
estimate free from errors at the outset. 


(6) The builder may discover his mistake 
and withdraw his tender before the contract 
is signed. This is of such frequent occur- 
rence in relation to tenders obtained by 
public bodies in response to their advertise- 
ments that it has caused a good deal of com- 
ment in quarters not always too well in- 
formed. But at the moment we are more 
concerned with such a happening when the 
architect’ is acting for a private client. It 
may place the architect in a position of 
peculiar difficulty, and particularly so when 
his own prelimin estimate has erred on 
the side of optimism. Nearly always it leaves 
a feeling of disappointment behind that may 
grow — — fog at a two cases within 
my knowledge a client. has aban- 
doned his intention ‘to build for the time 
being and ultimately 
architect. Builders of good sta 
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of ten result in keener competition and ; 
lower price. 

- (e) The builder may come out of the tran. 
action without profit or sustain a tat a 
His gain in asian may in such event prove 
to be cheaply 4 

(d) The builder may come out with such 
a loss that, though es driven on 
out of business, he is so crippled he 
may never be able to “‘ make good ** entirely 
Such cases are numerous; so numerous, 1 
fact, that it is doubtful whether should 
not have been dealt with earlier con- 
sidered in order of frequency. In the grea: 
or ba of cases the reasons for failure given 

rs in bankruptcy ings are 
stated to be loss on cin ea ill 
health. In nine cases out of ten the los is 
due to mistakes in estimating, and the il- 
health is brought on by the strain ‘and worry 
of ing the long beeing battle following 
the first Serious mistake. Far too man’ 
builders are reduced to such a position that 
they must take contracts at unremunerative 
rates because, until they get a draw on the 
work in hand, they are not able to pay fr 
material ied for work that has bee 
completed. The evil results of this are » 
well known to the whole body of builder 
and their merchants that I need not dwe! 
on them here; the young, mexperienced be 
ginner need only talk it over with the first 
traveller who has been a few years on the 
road to obtain an understanding of hor 
widespread this trouble is. 

The majority of the estimates that lead t 
results of this sort are. based on quantities 
in some form or other taken in the builder's 
office by himself or on his behalf. In regs 
to this there are many circumstances leading 
to mistakes. experience has convince! 
me that no archi with a practice worth 
considering, nor builder with a business worth 
supervising, can possibly find time for taking 
off quantities in such a manner as to ensure 
reasonable accuracy. To begin with, an 
architect who can take quantities accurately 
and in proper form has missed his vocatior. 
because this work requires qualities that are 
seldom coupled to those required of the artis 
There are, of course, exceptions to evel) 
rule, but, in general terms, a set of quan’: 
ties prepared personally by an architect who 
is really an architect is seldom fit to be ~ 
cluded as a legal instrument amongst te 
contract documents. This is expressed rather 
strongly, but it is the _— of = 

ears’ experience in regard to qu : 
al sorts. ae as regards the builder, . 
he were an estimator to begin with, he A 
not properly prepare quantities, and if or 
were an estimator to begin with, no ye 
from me should be necessary to warm a 
of the folly of doing this work when, ev 
if he can secure freedom from im ~~ 
his mind can hardly be clear of the ord af 
everyday anxieties and worries, geal 
his business. At the same time, oe 
have every architect try once to ere S 
accurate bill of quantities in proper sale 
that they might arrive ai 4 better jes 
standing of what it involves. _ They 
might realise how absurd it is om 
apcurate estimates from builders at ®t 
notice. Incidentally, more often ae 
the estimator is given a longer ae 
to price quantities preparei by # S#i™ 
than to prepare and price '1s own. 

It is a great mistake to su coin # 
rough manner in which wat are Mr. 
“‘ builders’ quantities ’’ are P che part of 
sarily implies a want of sk)! on in. 
those who do this work. © ‘ alway? 
plies want of training, but '' + of time * 
implies want of time; an° a 
bound to result in some «1 be taker 
Quantities of = sort ye neve sol 

one priced by * 


by man tad by <a @ 
“— s better to price them as . 
Aen end leave it until they are 
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; When this is done they may be 
wre much shortened, and a good deal may 
ie left to implication that, had another to 
ori¢e them, * would need to be written out at 
ie For instance, two items might well 
‘allow one another, thus :— 

Yards—6 in. drains. 

Yards—Ditto, in concrete. 
such a case the estimator might pi 
Po. first item as including digging, alling, 
ramming, making good surfaces at some dept 
mentally noted. The second might be at a 
preater depth, or less, and require many 
siher matters to be taken into consideration 
yesides the addition of concrete. In such a 
ase the estimator might well overlook or 
forget some item meant to be included if he 
it bis pricing to the end, and of course, to 
ome other estimator, they would hardly con- 
vey any information that would _ him to 
value them. This sort of thing can, however, 
only be indulged in by an estimator of proved 
pacity in the full-time service of a builder 
yho has implicit confidence in his ability. 
Should the contract be secured and a copy 
of the builder’s estimate be required for filing 
as a Schedule of prices, it is best to attend 
on the architect with them just as they are 
and ask for the necessary time to extend 
them into proper form, or, to put it more 
ortectly, into something approaching proper 

iorm. 


(T'o be continued.) 


THE NATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


UNANIMITY ARRIVED AT. 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
complete agreement was reached on Friday 
at a meeting of the Joint Wages and Con- 
ditions Council for the Building Industry. 
4s a result, the Operatives’ executives have 
withdrawn the notice tendered to the 
National Joint Council to terminate the 
National Agreement, which will now auto- 
matically continue to September of next 
year. The executives on both sides are to be 
congratulated on the efforts made to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution. So far-reaching 
are the ramifications of the industry that any 
disagreement within ite ranks might have a 
very severe effect upon trade as a whole. 

Essentially, we understand, the previous 
agreement stands, and the sections dealing 
with the control of w on the sliding 
lasis of the cost of living figures remain. 
The indications are that, while rates of 
wages will remain untouched for the pre- 
sent, there may be a drop in the early 
spring, as determined by the average index 
of cost of living taken over the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1931. 


There are certain important alterations, 
however. (a) In the proposals put forward 
last March it was agreed by the committee 
of the N.J. Council to try a joint exper 
ment with regard to a system of providing 
bonuses relating to the time and progress 
schedule. _ Now, as a result of last Satur- 
ay’s meeting, the Employers have agreed to 
crop the scheme. (b) A further alteration 
of the Agreement concerns the 
the Operatives made in March that super- 
rates should he paid in certain large towns. 
j Tatives’ executives have now with- 
navn this request so far as the N-J. 
—— is concerned, but a Committee of 
nquiry has been formed outside the Agree- 
py to elucidate the facts. (e) Provision 
P made, as arranged last March, to 
ae Lee,“ asticity in the matter of work- 
bs hours in those distriets—principally on 
Boat Const and in certain University 

re employers and operatives are 
e to a disadvantage by adhering strictly 
the hours preseribed in the Agreement. 

4 Provision has been made to allow of 
seater smoothness in the working machi- 
MEY locally and regionally, 
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BUILDING CONTRACT : 


SATISFACTION OF THE SURVEYOR. 


We notice that a contemporary has re- 
cently called attention to the case Newton 
Abbot Development Company, Ltd. v. 
Stockman Brothers (47 T.L.R. 616) and that 
they conclude their observations by re- 
marking: “ This is rather an unusual case, 
and we shall watch with interest the result 
of any appeal that may be taken in the 
matter.” 

The facts of the case as reported may be 
briefly stated as follows:—The defendants 
had agreed with the plaintiffs to build 
eighteen houses. The price of the houses was 
to be £500 per house, and under the con- 
tract the houses were to be built in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications attached 
to the contract, the work to be earried out 
“to the satisfaction of the surveyor and the 
sanitary inspector ” of the Newton Abbot 
Urban District Council. The houses were 
completed in September, 1928, to the satis- 
faction of the surveyor and the inspector of 
the Council, and were sold to purchasers at 
a price of £600 which, allowing for the 
eost of the land and crediting the subsidy 
received, represented a profit of £25 per 
house. In November, 1929, some complaints 
were made to the plaintiffs by purchasers 
of houses referring to small matters, but 
in April, 1930, a joint complaint was made 
by purchasers relating to serious defects in 
the houses which were stated in the judg- 
ment delivered by the Court to be breaches 
both of an express agreement to cement and 
an implied agreement that the work should 
be properly done. The plaintiffs had ex- 
pended £471 15s. in making good the matters 
complained of, and in this action were 
seeking to recover this sum from the de- 
fendants, the builders of the houses. Notice 
of the complaints had been given to the 
defendants when they were received. 

The defendants raised two points in de- 
fence: (1) That as the surveyor and 
sanitary surveyor of the Council had ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the houses, that 
really concluded the matter, and it was said 
that in doing the repairs for the purchasers 
the plaintiffs had only been actuated by a 
sense of generosity; (2) that the plaintiffs 
had suffered no damages as they had sold 
the houses at a profit. 

The Court held that both the express 
agreement to cement and the implied 
agreement in all contracts to do work 
(unless expressly excluded) in a proper 
manner had been broken, and as regards 
the defence of the work having been done to 
the satisfaction of the surveyor and the 
sanitary inspector it was held that as there 
was nothing in the contract to say that 
their approval was to be final and con- 
clusive that provision was only a superadded 
protection, nor did the clause which allowed 
retention of part of the contract price for 
a certain period interfere with the right to 
claim damages for defects subsequently dis- 
covered: the plaintiffs had been bound in 
honour and business expediency, if not in 
law, to remedy the defects, but that was 
re2ll: immaterial as the true principle to 
be epplied was that the plaintiffs must re- 
cover as damages the difference between the 
value of the houses as they ought to have 
been as completed, and the value of them 
as they were in fact, and the Court assessed 
this difference at £350. In the report 
there was no suggestion of any appeal, but 
from our contemporary’s observation we 
gather their comment was directed to that 
portion of the judgment which related to the 
approval of the surveyor and the sanitary 


e have been unable to find a case ex- 
actly on all-fours with the above, but in the 
fifth edition of “ Hudson on Building Con- 
tracts,” at page 262, the matter is dealt 
with under the heading, “ Defects where 
Work to Approval of Third Person,” to the 
following effect. It first is stated: Where 
work is agreed to be executed to the appro- 


val of a third person, ¢.g., the architect, 
engineer or surveyor of the building owner, 
me such third person's approval is a con- 

ition precedent to payment, the following 
rules would seem to .” Then it is 
stated if the architect’s ision is by the 
terms of the contract made » no re 
covery can be had for defects, but if work 
has to be executed to the approval of the 
architect and his approval 4 not a condi- 
tion precedent, or not final, ¢.g., where it is 
subject to arbitration (Robbing cv. Goddard, 
1905, 1 K.B. 294), there is nothing to prevent 
the employer from recovering for defects 
and breach of contract. 

We apprehend that the fact that the per- 
son named to give approval is not the sur- 
veyor of the building owner, but, as in the 
case we are considering, is the surveyor of 
the body granting the subsidy, would be 
wholly immaterial and the above statement 
of the law would equally apply. The matter 
appears to be determined rather by 
inference from the cases than by a direct 
decision. Thus, in two cases cited in 
*‘Hudson on Bujlding Contracts,” in the 
section we have referred to-—Lord Bateman 
v. Thompson (reported in the second volume 
of the third edition at page 23), and Robbins 
v. Goddard (ubi sup), the question was 
whether where works were to be carried out 
to the satisfaction of the architect the certifi- 
cate was conclusive. ‘The first of the above 
eases was most in point, as there the action 
was to recover damages for defects dis- 
covered some time after the completion of 
the work, whereas the second case 
on a claim for payment under the contract 
and a counterclaim for defective work, but 
in both these cases the question was whether 
or not the certificate was conclusive. In the 
first case, the whole contract was considered 
and the Court of Common Pleas held that 
the certificate was made conclusive by the 
terms of the contract, a decision 
by the Court of Appeal, while in the 
second case the Court of Appeal held 
that the certificate was not conclusive by 
reason of an arbitration clause, but Lord 
Justice Stirling so read the contract thai, 
apart from this question, the certificate was 
not intended to be conclusive, and as the 
matter had not been referred to arbitration 
the defendant, the building owner, was en- 
titled to his ordinary legal remedies in the 
Courts. As we have said above, the inference 
to be drawn from these two cases appears 
to be that the approval must he made con- 
clusive if it is to be a bar to an action for 
defects subsequently discovered, for other- 
wise the arguments in these two cases would 
have been unnécessary, and the conclusion 
is that parties in making their contracts 
should bear this fact in mind and frame the 
contract to meet their respective points of 
view. 


A Sheffield Builder’s Estate. 

Mr. John Dawson Cook (80), of 39, Meers- 
brook Park-road, Sheffield, builder and con- 
tractor, founder and director of the Sheffield 
Builders’ Exchange, a representative of the 
Heeley Ward on the Sheffield City Council for 
nine years (net personalty £36,405), left 
£80,672. 


** Electric Motor aga, ong 
Under this title, Mr. A. H. Avery, 


A.M.LE.E., has written a gnide (London : 
Percival Marshall & Co., .; 3s. 6d. net) 
to the installation, management and mainten- 
ance of electric motors which should be of 
considerable value, not Dr ys to students but 
to factory ineers and power users. 

broad is the’ exbie of modern electrical 
practice that Mr. Avery may be congratulated 
upon compressing his subject-matter into the 
small and handy form which this book takes. 
Well though it is together, we think that 
an index would help it still further to achieve 
the book’s object of being for quick reference. 
Perhaps this slight defect be put right 


in a later issue. 
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Addington.—-Scnoot.—The Oreydon E.C. 
have accepted the estimate of Mr. R. Man- 
sell, Grant-road, Croydon, for the erection 
of an open-air school at Addington. The 
tender price is £7,802, : 

—Snors.—Fourteen shops with 
living accommodation over, and 16 garages, 
are to be built in idge-road, at the 
corner of Lodge-avenue, for Messrs. Hooker 
& Rodgers. 

Battersea.—Hovsinc.—Mr. E. C. Harris, 
3, Bedford-square, W.C.1, has been nted 
by the B.C. to prepare quantities for the 
second (northern) block of tenements on the 
St. John’s College site 

Battersea.—Rusvi_pinc.—The “ Olid Farm- 
house "’ beerhouse, at Doddington-grove, is 
to be rebuilt to piese by Mr. Joseph Hill, 


F.R.LB.A., 34, eg ware, W.C.I. No 
building contract has y n placed. 


. — Extensions. — Extensions 
and alterations are to be undertaken at the 
‘Green Man,” 7-9, Bucklersbury, E.C., for 
Messrs. Younger & Co., Ltd., Belvedere-road, 
S.E.1. Plans have been P by Messrs. 
John 8. Quilter & Son, 5, St. James’-street, 
8.W.1. The contract is in the hands of 
Messrs. Webster & Cannon, 42, Cambridge- 
street, Aylesbury. 

Chea) —Cuurcu.—Restoration work is 
being carried out at the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow. The complete scheme is estimated 
to cost about £15,500. The architect is Mr. 
Edgar 8. Underwood, F.R.I.B.A., 3, Queen- 
street, E.C.4. The contract has been placed 
with Messrs. Dove’ Bros., Ltd., Cloudesley- 
place, N.1. : ‘ 
Cheisea.— Fiars.—Buildin at No. 4, 
David-place, 8.W.3, are to be converted into 
flats, for the esate —— a gy 
have been prepar y Messrs. A. s 
Soutar, 8, King Williaa strest, W.C.2. The 
contractors are Messrs. Hill and Gurr, West- 
street, Bromley. 

Church-street, W.8.—Exrensions.—A con- 
tract for new additional premises for the 
Rowley Galleries, proposed in Campden- 
street, Kensington, has been obtained by 
Messrs. A. E. Syme, Ltd., la, Carpenter’s- 
road, E.15. The architect is Mr. G. Alan 
—— A.R.I.B.A., 32, Beauchamp-place, 
8.W.3. 

Clapham-road.—Bumpinc.—Mr. P. A. 
Hamilton, L.R.1.B.A.. M.LStruct.E., has 
prepared plans for the erection of a new 
building at the rear of 48-52 (even), Clap- 
ham-road, S.W. The builders are Messrs. 
R. L. Stuart and Sons, 194, Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe, S.E.16. : 

Croydon.—Exrensions.—The Croydon Men- 
tal Hospital Committee have recommended 
the estimate of Messrs. Holland and Hannen 
and Cubitts, Lid., of 1, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1, at £51,702 for the erec- 
tion of four villa blocks and incidental works 
at the hospital. 

.—Extensions.—Mr. Ernest Bates, 
27, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., is the archi. 
tect for showroom extensions at 76-78, North- 
end. Messrs. E. H. Smith, Ltd., 48, Welles- 
ley-road, Croydon, are the builders. 
—BExtension. — Messrs. Bryce, 
Ltd.. 190, London-rcad, Hackbridge, are 
erecting factory additions in Parley-way. 
—Hau.—Mr. T. E. W. Grant, 
F.R.I.B.A., 11, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
W.C.2, is the architect for a parish hall to be 
erected in Kingsley-road. sans 
._-Apprtions.—For alterations and 
additions to 43-45, High-street, Croydon, the 
architects are Messrs. Gordon and Gordon, 
Finsbury House, Blomfield-street, E.C. 

Ealing.—Atrerations.—Alterations are to 
be carried out at the “‘ Kent Hotel,” Scotch 
Common, Ealing, W. The architect is Mr. 
Nowell Parr, F.R.I1.B.A., 42, Cranley- 
gardens, 8. W.7. 

East “ye a eg li ge Mg ea 
at 27-29, Plashet-grove. Mr. J. W. Lohden, 
surveyor, Broad-walk, E.18, has prepared the 


East Ham.—Suors.—Messrs. Lee, Dickens 
& Co., 6, Warwick-court, W.C.1, have pre- 
pared plans for the erection of eight shops, 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


with showrooms over, at 1-8, Central-parade, 
High-street North. We understand that the 
building contract has not yet been settled. 

. — Buiprvc. — Messrs. Hail, 
Beddal] & Co., Ltd., Pitfield Wharf, Water- 
loo Bridge, 8.£.1, have secured -the contract 
for the erection of the new entrance to the 
Arsenal Football Club’s ground, with flats 
over, in Highbury Hill, N.5, for the Arsena! 
Football Club, Ltd. The architects are Mr. 
Clande W. Ferrier, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Wm. B. Binnie, F.R.I.B.A, 

High Holborn.—Avrerations.—Are being 
carried out at No. 49, the branch premises 
of the Midland Bank, Ltd. The architects 
are Messrs. Whinney, Son & Austen Hall, 37, 
Norfolk-street, W.C.2, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Henry Kent, Beacon-road, 8.E.13. 

Holborn.—Reconstruction. — Reconstruc- 
tion work is to be carried out at Holborn 
Station, W.C.1, for the Underground Rail- 
ways Co. Plans by Mr. 8. A. 8, staff 
architect, 55, Broadway, London, 8.W.1. The 
contract is in the hands of Messrs. John Coch- 
rane & Sons, Ltd., 38, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 

-on-Thames.—Hovses.—The_ T.C. 
has recommended, at £12,979, the tender of 
Mr. G. F. Taylor, 300, Northfield-avenue, 
Ealing, W.13, for the erection of 40 non-par- 
lour type houses. 

Ladbroke-grove,_-ExTensions.—Are to be 
carried out at the warehouse of Messrs. J. 8. 
Fry & Son, Ltd. The scheme is under the 
direction of the chief engineer of the G.W.R.. 
Paddington Station, W.2. 

Lambeth.—Warenovsr.—A new building 
is to be erected, for warehouse and -offices. 
at a site abutting on the river at Commercial- 
road, Lambeth, 8.E., for Messrs. William 
Younger & Co., Ltd., Belvedere-road, 8.E.1. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. John 8. 
Quilter & Son, 3, St. James’s-street, S.W.1. 
‘The contract is in the hands of Messrs. Hall, 
Beddall & Co., Ltd., Pitfield Wharf, Waterloo 
Bridge, S.E.1. 

Lambeth.—Garaces.—Twelve garages are 
shortly to be erected in Milkwood-road. 
Herne Hill, by Mr. Frank Dale, 264, Milk- 
wood-road. Mr. H. 8. Benison, L.R.1.B.A.. 
34, Hadley-road, New Barnet, has prepared 
the plans. 

Lambeth.—Exchance.—The B.C. has ap- 
proved plans by H.M.O.W. for the erection 
of a telephone exchange on a site between 
43 and 45, Gresham-road. 
en.—-Pavition.—A new sports pavilion 
is to be erected for the ‘“‘ News Chronicle ”’ 
and ** Star” Sports Club. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. H. Griffiths, 35, Lancaster 
road, South Norwood Park. 8.F.25. The 
contractors are Messrs. C. E. Head & Co., 
112a, Wellesley-road, Croydon. 

Muswell Hill.—Cuvrcu.—Mr. W. D. Carée. 
F.R.I.B.A., 3, Gt. College-street, 8.W.1, has 
prenared plans for a new church for the 
parish of St. Matthews. No building con- 
tract has vet been let. 

Nine Elms-lane.— Apprrions. — Messrs. 
Whinney, Son & Austen Hall, 37, Norfolk- 
street, W.C.2, are the architects for the Gas 
Light and Coke Co., for additions to the 
workshops and stores at Watson House. The 
builders are Messrs. William Downs. Ltd., 
12, Hampton-street, Walworth-road, 8.E.17. 

Ponders End.—Improvements.— Alterations 
and improvements are to be carried out at 
the “‘Swan’”’ public-house, 250, High-street, 
for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury & Buxton, 
Ltd., 91, Brick-lane, E.1. Plans have been 
ae pea by the company’s own staff archi- 
ect. 

—Resvitpinc.—The ‘‘ Crown ”’ 
public-house in Lower Mortlake-road, is to 
be rebuilt for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton & Co., Ltd., 91, Brick-lane, E.1. 

Royal Albert Dock.—Arrerations.—Are 
to be undertaken at No. 28 Shed. Roval 
Albert Dock. for the Port of London 
Authority. The contract has been placed 
with Messrs. Walker-Weston & Co., Ltd., 75, 
Victoria-street. 8.W.1 Plans have been pre- 
pared by the Chief Engineer to the Authority, 
Trinity-square, E.C.3. 
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Stoke _ Newington. — PREMISES, — Yeo. 
Horace V. Clogs, Lid., builders, Yaljj, 
Works, 159-161, Hanbury-strest El om 
building for Messrs. Truman, —. 
Buxton & Co., Ltd., licensed premises gh 
known as the “Rose and Crown” is a 
at the corner of Church-sirect and Albion. 
road. The architect is Mr. Arthur E. ewe 
L.R.1.B.A., 91, Brick-lane. Spitalfields, p: 

Streatham.—Exrensions.—Extensions ., 
to be erected at the corner of Larkhali.ji, 
and Union-street for Messrs. S. Frost & (, 
Ltd., Larkhall-lane, S.W.4. The ‘a 
been ae ared by Messrs. Hal. illiams t 
Co., >. ford-square, W.C.1, and the con. 
tract will be carried out by Messrs. Georp. 
Parker & Sons, Ltd., 124, Sumner-road, Peck 
ham, S.E.15. ia 

Vincent-square.—Exrensions.—A : 
has been placed for the first section af 1: 
extensions at the Infants’ Hospital, Vincen: 
square, §.W.1. The joint architects are (a. 
fain C. Stanley Peach, F.RIBA, # 
Warwick-square, §.W.1, and Mr. E. Stanie: 
Hall, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 54, Bedford-squar. 
W.C.1. The contract is in the hands of 
Messrs. Prestige & Co., Ltd., 149, Grosveny. 
road, §.W.1. 

Westbourne-grove.—ALTERATIONS.—To be 
undertaken at the branch premises for the 
Westminster Bank, Lid., 41, Lothbor 
E.C.2. Plans have been prepared by \t 
W. A. Forsyth, 12, Stratford-place, W.1. 

Whitechapel.—Exrenstons.—Funds are : 
be raised for extensions to the London Hos 
pital, including a new electrical departmen: 
and massage school. The architect is Mi 
J. G. Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., London Hospital. 


NEW CINEMAS 


Atherstone,—The R.D.C. has passed plan: 
for alterations proposed to the “ Picture 
drome,’’ Atherstone, Warwickshire, for the 
proprietors, Messrs. J. W. Briggs and H. E 
Vero. 

Ayr.—Plans are being prepared for a nev 
cinema in Main-street. Mr. John MedAliste 
solicitor, 65, Bath-street, Glasgow, is con 
nected with the scheme. The architect 
Mr. Albert V. Glen, 164, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 

h.—A contract for the reconstruc 
tion of and extensions to the Picture Hous 
at Eastleigh, Hants, to plans prepared by Mt 
W. W. Gandy, F.1.A.A., of Leigh-road, Eas 
leigh, has been placed with the Pitcher Cm 
struction Co., Ltd., 57, Ashbuarton-grove, 
Holloway, N.7. m4 

Edgware.—Plans for a cinema at Hig) 
street, Edgware, presented by Mr. 0. Myers 
were approved by the Hendon R.D.C. 

Govan.—Plans are being prepared for ex- 
tensions to the Elder Picture House, ~~ 
Glasgow. The architect is Mr. Albert 
Gardner, 164, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Leeds.—A new cinema, the “T A 
to seat 1,750, is to be erected at Leeds for 
Mr. F. T. Thompson, proprietor of the Hare 
hills Picture House. Plans have been pre 
pared by Mr. J. P. Crawford, 4, Worma 
"" Loughbor gh.—M George Brauné. 

rough.—Messrs. Ge 
Shepshed, near Loughborough, propos r4 
erect a cinema in Woodgate. The —. 
Mr. E. A. Dakin, L.R.LB.A., 10, 
road. : sa Mss: 
Stirling.—Plans for a super-cinaeae the 
well-place, Stirling, to be erected ae, 
Associated British Cinemas, Ltd., Seed 
have been passed by Stirling Tows i. 
When finished the cinema will # te te 
2,000 persons. The stafi architect seas 
company is Mr. W. Gleo. Heddon #0 
Regent-street, London, W.!. a 

Sunderland.—Plans have »ow Milbar. 
pared by Messrs, W. and 7. R. for 
architects, 19, Fawcett-street Sunderland, é 
a new cinema to be bul bret 
town, on niger wor nes 5 Sere 14, Oak- 

Worksop. ayton’s Biose es 
street, Sheffield,” are to amor # ne ba 
to occupy a minent position. -¥ “i 
a pier envectig of 1,400. pa s 
tions are to start shortly. The Shefield 
Mr. Harold Shepherd, 87, F:12ate, 
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THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 
issues, 


Following is a list of abbreviations :— Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; 
DS.; Towa | Geek TC.: County Engineer, C.E. ; 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


OCTOBER 5. 
Dundee.—Alierations.—Alterations and additions 
to administrative block at Maryfield Hospital, for 
Corporation. Official Quantity Surveyor, 91, Com- 


mercial-st. ae wails - 

1%, gale, for T.C. BE. 329, High-st. 
Einburgh. installation Plumber work required 
in with hea’ installation at Craig- 
E. J. MacRae 


lockhart Institution, for T.C. 
A.R.LB.A., City Architect. 

—Ot buildings at 22-38, 
“— See o % 139a-159, Pleasance, for 
Exeter.—Garage.—Garage, for G.W.R. K., Pad- 
dington Station, London, W.2. Dep. £2 2s 


-—-To houses of Council at 
Harold Wood, Ai Cross-rd., Pniors-pk., Princes- 
pk., Tr - field-av., Lower Rich- 
mond-st., Osborne-rd., for U.D.C. F. Alderson, 8. 
Motherwell and Wishaw. — Demolition. — Of 
buildings of Stenton works, Manse-rd., Marshall- 
st., for T.C. BE. 
-—Houses.—Erection of 100 houses at 
Cotton Grove Estate. Chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, Guildhall. Dep. 25. 


See een on Hagley-rd. site, for 
U.DL. . BE. Rogers, architect. Dep. £2 2s. 

.—New exchange 

Architect, H.M of Works, 


for H.M.O.W. M. 
122 George-st., Edinburgh. Dep, £1 1s. 
Two, in parish of Over 
Wallop, for R.D.C. G. V. Williams, Building 
Surveyor. Dep. £1 1s. 
Tonbridge.—Housing.—22 houses at snags te 
gs g site, Pembury, for R.D.C. Frank Harris. 
E. and 8 Dep. £1 Is. 


OCTOBER 6. 
Bollington.—Alterations.—Pulling down outbuild- 
ing and alterations at Bull’s Head Inn, Kerridge. 
for U.D.C. 8. Knight, clerk. 

——House,—Dwelling house on lands 
of Creevagh, about 3 _miles east of Borrisokane, 
Co. Tipperary, for Irish Land Commission. M. 

a secretary, Upper Merrion-st., Dublin. 


-—-Pavilion.—On Sussex recreation 
ground, for U.D.C. L. W. Pye, E. and §. 
lam.—Repair—To 22 houses, for U.D.C. 
Rui s Surveyor, 155, High-st. 
Dee Houses. —Longiieldav.. for _ the 
pe <. Clerk, Council Offices, Billett-lane. Dep. 


2s. 

cantons Seating —-Acoslerated low-pressure hot 
water heating at ‘‘ Wordsworth” telephone ex- 
change, for H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles-st., S.W.1. Lep. 


£1 1s 
Sandown. (i. of W.).—Houses.—Two irs 

Bilackpan estate. Lake, for U.D.C. 8. 28 si 
Turriff .—Repairs.— irs and alterations on 

we lama for T.C. W. L. Duncan, architect. 
urriff. 


ttages—Two,, at Pitcombe. for 
N. Alves, architect, 27, High-st.. 


OCTOBER 7. 
Hinokley.—Houses.—53, in various parishes, for 
R.D©. _E. H. Crump, FS1., Barcla Bank- 
chams., Hinckley. Dep. £3 3s. it gee 
« t —Heating.-Low pressure hot 
water heating installation and a domestic hot 


R.D.C. Harold 
Glastonbury. 


water supply tus for pr completi 
of Endyke cable need, or TC. D. stein 
ARILBA., City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. 


ecw OP —_ gl * tM the 
eh eee. 


—Painting.—Clean and repainti 
of (@) bridge over en. on Great 
North-rd. at_Newark-on-Trent; (6) Borough Bridge, 
— River Idle, Hiiiscesie. ees | (¢) shee 
for CY. Cena nae CS, Nottingham.” 

OCTOBER 3. 
Forest €.—Public Baths —For West Ha 
CB. town Town Hall, West Ham, E 


Dep 


Army i F. 7. ene i Ecadeer 

. site, 56 non- 

3 site, 2 parlour type 
ee eee 





Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor 
County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor, 3.: 
OCTOBER 1. 


Benfleet.—Hall.—Erection of Benfleet church hall. 
A. G, Milins, architect, High-st., Canvey Island. 
H .—Building—New ladies’ cloakroom, 
Royal ‘Baths, for T,C. C. E. Rivers, B.E. and 8 
Marple,—Wiring.— Electric ee and powe 
installations, for U.D.C. J. K. Law, Electricity 
Manager, Council Offices. Dep. £1. 
Oidham.—Building.— New 


works, for C.B. F. Greenhalgh, Engineer 
Works Manager. Dep. £5 5s. 


OCTOBER 12. 

Arkiow.—Extensions.—To existing hospital at 
Arklow, new laundry and sanitary annexe, together 
with all incidental works, at Countess of Wicklow 
Memorial Hospitai, for Council. E, M. M ny, 
consulting engineer, 27, Molesworth-st., Dublin. 
Dep. £25.53. ; 

Bristol.—Ileating, eic—At new public baths at 
ae Shirehampton, for T.C. Josiah Green, 


Dep. £2 2s. : 
-—Houses.—20 houses at Field-lane, 
Ravenst, , for C.B. Borough Architect and 


Surveyor. p. £1 1s. 

Dromore (treland).—Houses.—14, at Gallows-st., 
for U.D.C. Hobart. & Heron, architects, 120, Scottish 
Provident-bldgs., Belfast. 

— Tydfil.—Offices.—_New offices and depot 
at Castie-st., for Taf Fechan Water Supply Board. 
R. 8. Griffiths & Partners, Board’s Architects, 
Tonypandy, Rhondda. Dep. £3 3s. 

e@ (Mon).—Warehouse—For Jones & 

Porter, Ltd. D. J. Thomas, L.R.1.B.A., architect 

we surveyor, York-chambers, High-st., Blackwood, 
on, : 2s 

Nottingham.—Dock.—Dock. warehouse, and other 
works in connection therewith at Trent-lane Wharf. 
Nottingham, for Trent Navigation Committee of 
T.0. W. J. Board, T.C Dep. £2 2s 

«—Shelter.—Public shelter, efc.. on 
ear park site, Bishop’s-rd., for T.C. W. H. A. 
Court, City E. and 8., Broadway. Dep. 23 3s. 

Runcorn.—Conversions.—Of 15 pail closets to 
water-carriage system in parish of Grappenhall, 
for R.D.C. E. and §. 

* mpton.—Depot.—New joiners’ workshop 
at Corporation depot, Shirley, for C.B. B.E., 33, 


French-st. 
OCTOBER 13. 

Bedford. — Offices. — Offices, stores, workshops, 
cartsheds, etc., alterations to buildings, and inci- 
dental work at various Corporation Depots, for T.C. 
N. Greenshields. B.E. and 8S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Cc .—Extensions.—Laying of sewer in 
Queen’s-parade and Taylor’s-av.. and extension of 
Council Offices, for U.D.C. L. W. Pye, E. and S§. 

, Harrow.—Fioor.—New first floor at H.M. Sta- 
wee Office Press, Wealdstone, Harrow, for 
H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 


S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s 
Northfileet—Houses—For the U.DC. Clerk, 
Council Office. Dep. £5. 
OCTOBER 14, 
Galway.—Tlouses.—12, at Galway, for Irish 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Land Trust. W. J. Brown, 
oe “yee 60, Upper Mount-st., Dublin. Dep. 
8. 
Swansea.—Houses,—On the Mayhill estate. Town 
Clerk, Guildhall. Dep. £3 3s. 
OCTOBER 15. 


Belfast.—Alterations——-To premises of Saintfield 
Academy = elementary school, for Down County 
Regional E.C. ©. J. Love, architect, 5, Wellington- 
place, Belfast... 

Southwell.—Painting Cleaning and painting 
whole of steel water tower at Ollerton, for R.D.C. 
Sands & Walker, consulting engineers, Milton. 
chams., Milton-st., Nottingham. 


OCTOBER 16. 
Barnstaple.—Housing.—Tenders are invited for 
the erection of 8 at West Down and 6 at George- 
ham, for R.D.C. Harold Hargreaves, Building 
Surveyor. Dep. £1 1s. each. 


OCTOBER 19. 
: “onus sak eee og vere types 
in Bramiey parish, for R.D.C. .E. nt, E. 
8. Dep. £2 2s = 


"‘Wem.—Houses.—5 houses, together with laying 
of necessary sewer, water main, and road near 
ae ground, for U.D.C. F. Morcom, 8. Dep. 


* OCTOBER 20. os 
Bognor Telephone Exchange.— 

For H.M.O.W.. Contracts Branch, Kin a 

London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 is. nie Nae 


Shetheld.— Houses. —252 pon gation tr type. on 
—— estate; part 3 (building scheme No. 2), 
for, . 5 be a Davies, F.R.1.B.A., City Archs- 
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OCTOBER 22. 


—Houses.—126 non-parlour houses 
Forge Hill Fields, off Enville-st. and “ 
on Enville-st. site, together with new with 
foul and storm water sewers, manholes, ete. {or 
TC. F. Woodward, BS. Dep. £3 3%, 


OCTOBER 2. 
*Romiord.—Additions and alterations. —To th, 
Narses’ Home, for the Essex (.C. County Area. 
tect, County Hall, Chelmsford. Dep. £2 9s, to the 
County Accountant 


NOVEMBER 11. 


~—Station.—An electric power station dis. 
fribution. system and waterworks plant for the 
town of Tahta, for Ministry of Interior, Cairo, De. 


partment of Overseas Trade, 3. Old Queens, 
London, S.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 11,993.) 
NO DATE. 


Shawforth.—Painting.—Exterior of Shawforth Co. 
operative Society’s central and branch premises, 
Secretary. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


OCTOBER 7. s 
Rochdale.—Pipes.—4,200 yds. of cast-iron spigot 
and socket pipes, 21 in. dia., for T.-C. Wm. Henry 


Hickson, T 
Re ere 8, ie = 
Dewsbury.—Pipes.—Cast-iron pipes and_ specials, 
for C.B. H. L. Bateman, Engineer and Manager, 
Gas Department, Savile Town. 


OCTOBER 12. f 
Hertford.—Granite, etc.—For T.C. B.S. and E. 


OCTOBER 19. 
Oldham.—Cement.—For C.B. B.E. and §. 


NOVEMBER 2. 
e. — Pipes. Fred geen tre a fittings, 
and galvanised wrought- 
Dept. of Overseas 
(Ref. G.LINZ.) 


Singapore. - 5 
cast-iron straight pipes a! 
iron pipes, for Municipality. 
Trade, 35, Old Queen-st., 8.W.1. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL, 


OCTOBER 6. 
Purfleet.—Sewerage.—At Aveley, for U.D.C. John 
L. Davies, E. Dep. £2 2s. : 
1. of W.—Pumphouse —Constracton of 
a low lift pumphouse at the waterworks panes 
station, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Town Hall, San- 
down. 
Sandown.—Steelwork.—Steelwork 
support of reinforced concrete roof over clear water 
basin at waterworks pumping station, for U.D.. 


8. 
OCTOBER 6. 
Pershore.—Water Supply.—Construction of about 
24 miles of 7 in., 6 im., 5 in., 4 in. and 3 in. water 
mains and reservoir, together with other incidental 
works, for R.D.C. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, ». 
Great Charles-st., Birmingham. Dep. £5 $s. 


OCTOBER 12. 

Basford.—Conversion.—Closet conversion schemes 

at Brinsley poe ees hee ig" for R.D.C. Stephen 
Maylan, E. an . Dep. ee 

Gr Ousehare..-Borchole.—Sinking borehole and 

Silcock & Simpson. 

Westminster, 5.W.1. 


necessary for 


Great i 
testing output, for R.D.C. 
engineers, 25, Victoria-st., 


Dep. £5. 
OCTOBER 4. a 
Chester..—Extension.—Of sewage disposal works, 
for T.C. C. Greenwood, City 8. Dep. 22 & 


OCTOBER 15. a 

Egypt.—Waterworks.—Installation of @ water 

went at Beni-Mazar. Department of Overseas 
Trade, 35, Old Queen-st., London, §.W.1 


OCTOBER 16. om 
Eastry.—Drainage.—Two settlement tanks, 
saver inane tank, two filter beds, two peg to 
three sludge beds and a pumping oa. Joho 
with other works, at Aylesham, for R.D.C. West- 
Taylor & Sons, engineers, Caxton House, ¥© 


minster, S.W.1. Dep. £5. 
OCTOBER 17. 
a ye é 

Pricking.—Reconstraction.—Of _Pricking Briiee, 
which carries Valley-rd. and Windhill oY wen 
site of Old Bradford-canal, Shipley, for Hall. 
Riding C.C, West Riding Surveyor, County 
Wakefield Dep £1 ; 

Walshtord.—Reconstruction.—Of Walshford — 


for West Riding C.C. West Riding Surveyet, 
Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1. 


OCTOBER 19. . 
Shipston-on-Stour.—Reservoir.— he’ oft, at 
laying of some six miles of S-inch und 4 
iron pipe lines and incidental! works aor 
reservoir to Halford, Oxhill and W _ . 
R.D.C. Dodd & Watson, MM.Insi.( E., — 
House, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. /¢P- 


OCTOBER 2. 

Koussieh.—Water Supply Works. \t the es 

Koussieh, involving (a) the con-(ruction O° . 
buildi raising 


the machinery ‘or 
water Ba Bangs well and to sore Lr 
tion for a water tower; (b) installa!" fogal pene 
internal combustion engine ; (c) a cont ereced 2 
with a capacity of 20 litres per second, ; 
the head of the well; (d) repel’ pia " 
ieaies Senate of 250 mm. and having depth 
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wo mates (1) the necessary bearings and friction 
coupling between the motor and pump, gearings. 
we. (g) & tank of 150 cubic metres capacity erected 
on & see! tower; (h) the 


gag, to igypeian Ministry of the Intericr. 
for Egyptian - 
La Old Guemime ndes, 6 Wa (hel 
Tet eh.) Tenders to Gairo by October 26. : 


DECEMBER 15. 
New Zealand.—Towers.—270 vanised steel 
transmission line towers, complete with arms, 
stubs and accessories, for Public Works 
_ Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-st., 
SWi. (Ref. G.X. 10703.) 
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ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OCTOBER 5. 
Hippernolme.—Paving.—In Kirk-lane and Wood- 
lane, for U.D.C. Wm, Hepworth, 8. 
Walton-on-Thames.—Making-up.—Of Clarence-rd. 
for U.D.C. R. Wilds, E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 


OCTOBER 6. 
Bentley-with-Arksey.—Roads.—Roads and surface 
vater drains on proposed housing site in Arksey- 
lane, Bentley, for U.D.C. P. C. Woodhall, E. and 
& Dep. £1 is. : 
Esher and the Dittons.—Making-up.—Of Rivers- 
dalerd., Thames Ditton, for U.D.C. lL. ¥. S&S. 
Watson, clerk. Dep. £3 3s, 


OCTOBER 7. 

Lendon—Paving.—Forming and paving of por- 
tion of Eastbrook-rd. which extends southwards 
from Hervey-rd., for Greenwich B.C. ‘B.E. and 8. 
Maldon —Paving.—Paving and kerbing footways 
(a) on north side of High-st. from police station 
to Market Hill corner; (6) on north side of High- 
st. from Crown-lane to gasworks, and on south 
side of High-st., from Wante-rd. corner to Fairfield 
Chase, for T.C. BE. 


OCTOBER 3. 

w —Making-up.—Of Mill End 
i. for T.C. T. J. Rushbrooke, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
_ Leeds.—Paving. —Kerbing, flagging, tar paving 
Green Hill-lane (part 1), Green Hill-lane pact 2), 
St. Ives-grove, Back St. Ives-mount; Dalton-av., 
Cross Flatts-row, for T.C. Highways Engineer, 
iS, Kirkstall-rd. Dep. £1 1s. 
Luton.—Making-up.—Of Letchworth-rd. (220 lin. 
ids.), for T.C. J. W. Tomlinson, B.E., 12, Upper 
Georgest. Dep. £1 1s. 


Watford.—Incision.—Of wash-out from _ rising 
main, Holywell Farm, for T.C. W. Newman, 
AMInst.C.£., BE. Dep. £2 2s 

OCTOBER 10. 


_ Broadstairs and St. Peter’s.—Resurfacing.—Char- 
otest. and York-st., for U.D.C. Howard Hurd, § 
West ea.—Main.—Steel rising main and 
ompressed air pipes in borehole at West Mersea 
vaterworks, for U.D.C. 8. 


OCTOBER 12. 
_bredttora and Chiswick. —Sewer.— Roads and 
we on site of new burial ground, Great 
a ytd. and Staveley-rd., Chiswick, for U.D.C. 
- Willis, E. and S. p. £2. ‘ 
saa and Chisxiek.—Roads.—Completion of 
be ne a 5~4 = Rae en scheme, Syon estate, 
-rd., ee vc 

E. and 8.” Dep. _ or U.DC. Edward Willis, 

— Making-up. ~— Of ueen’s-rd., for 
UDC, H. Cleator Cowen, E, alt Dep. £2 2s. 
is mpton.—Making-up.—Of Beech-av. 
').  Juniper-rd., Claremont-rd., illi 
— part), Monastery-rd. (part of), Chessel-av. 
it of), Westficld-rd., Lansdowne-rd., South Mill- 
ot CB. BE. 33, French-st. Dep. 10s. 6d. 


a OCTOBER 13. 

ven boad.—South approach road in connection 
i tdine-on-Forth bridge, for Joint Com- 
Clicking ene tty, Councils of Fife, Stirling and 
Queee sw Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, 
i gj eS «~Lodge, Westminster, S.W ‘ 


1 free Roads.—Construction of a new highway 
ray Ply olde 30 ft. (all concrete) carriageway 
ill, Whitstat cw; Whitstable-rd.. A.290, at Wraik- 


each, 


ble, to join with the Ca: -Herne 
Bay-rd., A291, at Eddington-Herne anterbary-Horne 


. 54 miles. “Also the constructio 


m of a reinforced 
‘mathe Ytidge over the Sou Railway at 
a See tistable, for Kent C.C. County Sur- 
€, St. Peter-st., Maidstone. Dep. £20. 
reat. Widening and improvement of 
vptoximate|y 1,455 yds. of eection of Perry-st., 
by re Shepherd's Green to junction 
Pie © as London-Folkestone-rd A.20, for 
Sone. Dep. fhepman, C8., St. Peter-st., Maid- 


Kent — Road ~W leni 

-—idening and improvement of 
rad toe eonton-Folkestone-rd. from junction of 
Sea, eliindes a re of fr Court-at- 
- Peters. Maidetone, mah ome 
prealt—Roa’s. Widening and improvement of 
tone. 4 from the pe ornage g fg on 

6-rd. unction of t 

the West M 


3 to the junction 
«M6, at Lar —~ - Keut CL. cs. at. Peter: 
ep. £10, 


fe 





THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW 
BUILDINGS AND 
OTHER WORKS" 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accurac 
of the information given, but it may occasionally 


panes, ‘ane Surveyor, D.S. ; : 
-+ Town Clerk, 1.C.; County r, C.E 
County Surveyor, C.8.; Surveyor, ,ngiacer, C. E. 
Aberdeen.—Pians passed:—additions at 21 
Rubislaw Den South, architect, T. Scott Sutherland. 
233, Crown-st., Aberdeen; alterations at Balnagask- 
rd., architect, W. E. Gauld, 19, Diamond-st., Aber- 
deen ; garage at Carnegie-crescent, architect, E. L. 
Sutherland, 154, Union-st., Aberdeen; blic con- 
veniences between Justice Mill-lane and Union-gien. 
Ambteside.—S. to prepare eae for proposed new 
lavatories at Rothay-pk. Also alterations to lava- 
tories at public offices. 
Auchinairn.—Lanarkshire.C.C. to have plans pre- 
pared for 56 houses for Auchinairn District and 
County. Architect, P. Smith, County Offices, 
Clydesdale-st., Hamilton. 
yr co age approved: Ten houses, Tring-rd., 
8. C. Southam; alterations, showrooms, Walton-st., 
Cogger & Hawkins. 
Bark Town.—U.D.C. approved: dwelling 
houses, Alfred’s-way, for A. J. Maffey; factory, 
Alfred’s-way, for Scoffin & Wilmott (Eastern Con- 
struction Co.); extension to Tangent Works (P. C. 
Henderson, Ltd.), bbey-rd., for Waghorn ; 
offices and 6 shops, with living accommodation, 
East-st., for Glenny; accommodation road around 
site for 17 shops, Lodge-av., for L.C.C.; new office. 
and alterations and additions to existing buildings, 
Jenkins-lane, for Gross, Sherwood & Heald, Ltd. 
Belper.—Vicar, Rev. A. G. Forbes-Fletcher, and 
members of St. Peter's Church propose church 
hall an institute on Green-lane and Chesterfield-rd. 
Architect, L. Smith, The Lodge, Chesterfield-rd. 
Billingham.—Catholic Authorities propose school 
and temporary church. Rev, E. Connell, P.P. 
Birkenhead.—_E. M. Davies, 15, Conville Boule- 
vard, Higher Bebington, near Birkenhead, propos- 
ing to lay out land off King’s-lane and Princess 
Boulevard, Higher Bebington, for housing site 
and to erect houses thereon. 
be en eg for sewerage disposal 
works at Rowlands Gill to be submitted to M.H. 
by U.D.C. 
Blyth.—T.C. approved: 4 houses, Barrass-av., 
Pattison & Hush. Ey 
Bolten.—Catholic Anthorities propose permanent 
chapel at Tonge Moor. Rev. J. O'Dwyer, P.P. 
Architect, H. Greenhalgh, 15, Mawdesley-st.— 
—~Building Committee of Congregational 
Church, Bramhall-lane, pro) extensions to church 
and new church hall in Bramhall-lane. Plans b 
B. Waterhouse, F.M.S.A., Stand Lodge, Bramhall- 


lane. 
Broughty Ferry.—Plans prevared for new garage 
at Panmuir-ter. Architect, T. L. Gray, 2, India- 
st., Dundee; residence ior T. Anderson, at Clay- 
pots-rd., architect, T. L. Gray, 2, India-st., Dundee ; 
er grag, King-st., architect, T. L. Gray, 2, 
ndia-st., Dundee. 
: s.—Council recommended that tenders 
be advertised in respect of the further 50 houses 
which M.H. sanctioned.—Plans approved: senior 
mixed schools, Shelfield, for Staffordshire C.C.; 
“'Purf Inn,” Watling-st., for Holt Brewery Co. 
Cardiff.—E.C. propose school at Lianishen at 
ate. —Holles-st. Maternity Hospital has ac- 
quired two splendid old mansions in Merrion-sq.. 
which are to be demolished and new hospital 
erected on site. W. H. Bryne & Son, architects. 
East Ham.—C.B. instructed B.E. to prepare 
quantities and invite tenders for extension to 
central baths.—B.E. to redecorate weighis and 
measures office at £200.—Plans for proposed new 
vilion at Hart’s Sanatorium, Woodford Green, 
n prepared by B.E., and estimate at £10,500.— 
Heating chamber and shed, St. Nicholas estate, 
Whitta-rd., for London Co-operative Society, per 
A. Hulbert: factory adjoining 50, Shaftesbury-rd., 
H. W. Binns; garage, between 78-60, Cotewold- 
gdns., Loder & Gibbons.—For repairs to river 
walling at Little Tiford, Council recommend £200. 
‘ast Kilbride.—Plans being prepared for recon- 
struction and additions at Farmhouse. Architects, 
Lennox & McMath, 103, Bath-st., Glasgow. 
Edinburgh—Plans prepared for J. Stewart 
McDachian’s trustees for scheme at 11, Duke-st. 
Architect, T. Forbes Maclennan, 7, South Chariotte- 
sq.. Edinburgh. ‘ : 
Edmonton.—U D.C. contemplated purchase © 
land on Charchfields for housing. Sa 
Exeter._Housing Committee report application 
by Exeter Workmen's Pwellings Co., for loan in 
respect of 12 houses at Wykes-rd., and 13 at Fox- 


hayes. 
® fee also List o. Contracts, Competitions, ox. 








585 
Gateshead-on- —T.C. received sanction to bor- 
row ee for y échool.— 
8. 3 wson, » Newcastle, pre- 
pared plans for alterations and improvemen 
is Duke of Cumberiand ” hotel. ~— 
me “Tdditiens t 173 snd ist Seeks et 
a iy ‘ 
7, Stockwell-st. Thomas Somers, C.E. 


Halisham.—C.C. informed R.D.C. that they had 
agreed to purchase ning Grovelands-rd., 
as site for a new council 


Henden.—Counci! approved : 4 houses, Prothero- 
— t W ge We. ryt my Hendon 
gans., . . ‘ 3 * * 
b. Kamen houses, Parkside, F. Parvin, Lid; 

OUSES, “grove, . * Thorpe ; 2 houses 
and garages, Cloister-gdns., W. F. Thorpe; 24 


houses, Aberdare-gdns, and Devonshire-rd., ‘Min 
Hili Homesteads, Ltd.; 92 houses, Breaduesiog?. 
a. 

8 


and Windsor-av., Quality 
houses, Hillsi ins, E. 7, 3 houses, 
Seivage-lane T. Grummant; 12 houses, Wal- 


R. 

mington Fold, F. J. C. Ingram. 

Hebburn-on-T Durham C.C. seekin 
relief offices. m. J. Merrett, G, 0 
Oannle CS. ec 7 v 

yoombe.—T.C. a ved: Extension, West 

Wycombe-rd.. J. T. W & Son; factory, West 
End-rd., C. P. Lord; 12 houses, White-close. 'W. H. 
Whyatt; additions, Harlow-d., St. Au ine’s 
Elementary School; club premises, Queen Victoria- 
rd.. Liberal Association. 

Holyhead.—T. Ed. Thomas, L.R.1I.B.A.. Central- 
chams., Market-st., prepared plans and lay-out for 
27 houses on housing site, for U.D.C. 


Hoole.—U.D.C. propose 16 parlour and 106 non- 
rlour type houses on land off Hoole-lane. W. 


ean, 

Hurworth-on-Tees.—Pians approved for school for 
24) children to be erected by Durham County E.C. 
Architect, F. Willey, 34, Old Eivet, Durham. 

Kirkby Stephen.—Public Assistance Committee 
mg alterations at Kirkby hen Institution. 

lans by Malcolm Shaw, L.R.1.B.A., 45, Highgate, 


Kendal. 

Lancaster.—Building Committee of Brotherhood 
propose hall in China-st. 

Leeds.—Tenders invited for additions to St. Mar- 


site for 
Elvet. 


garet’s Home in Clarendon-rd.—Plans for 
reconstruction of property in Park -st. by 
Kitson, Parish, Ledgard & Pyman, architects. 


Tenders invited 

Leek.—E.C. propose senior 3’ Council school 
and a senior girls’ Council school, providing accom- 
modation for 400 scholars in each school. 

ne patie ay baths to be erected by Wigan 
Coal Corporation for 120 at Parsonage Pits, Leigh. 

Lindsey.—E.C. orepeae alterations to Cwneil 
school at Toynton All Saints’. Plans by Hi G. 
Gamble, F.R.1I.B.A., Bank Street-chams., Lin 

Little -Trustees of Hollingworth School 
gaa 8 extensions to school buildings. Plans 
y A. Travis, URLBA. Union Bank-chams., 
King-st., Rochdale. 

L —Plans passed :—4 houses, North-drive, 
Wavertree, R. Owene & Son, for Jones & Williams ; 
6 houses, Danescourt-rd., E. Raesell-Taylor & Son, 
for R. Jones; 8 houses, Aigburth-rd., er. of Lark- 
field-rd., T. Wainwright & Sons, for I. Davies & 
Sons; 8 rage ogy. assembly hall and ie 
Prescot-rd., addition to school, Wil * 
alteration to school, Upper : 
school, Abingdon-rd., for Corporation; shop store 
premises, 59/59a, Walton-vale, F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., Ltd.; new church, Pinehurst-av.. cr. of Pine- 
hurst-rd., B. A. Miller, for Rev. J. Howard Foy; 
reconstruction of premises, Brazenose-rd., W. T. 
Clarke, for Brooke, Bond & Co., Lid.; 14 honses, 
Childwall Priory-rd., T. Jones; 8 houses. Finvoy- 
rd., Clubmoor, R. Owens & Son, for Murray & 
Fowler ; 16 houses, 2 new roads Beaconsfield-rd., 
S. A. Kelly. for J. —— showroom, 3 lock-up 
shops and billiards hall, Myrtle-st., H. L. Beckwith, 
for New Hope Hall Cinema, Ltd.; chapel, Lanece- 
lane, Wavertree, “ Convent of the Cenacle,” J. B. 
Farrell, for Revd. Mother; alteration and addition 
for church, Mill-lane, er. of Long-lane, Cyril White- 
hess . F ag ee Mag og tm ae Co. 
Borax<t., F. E. lor x Co., 
Lid. ; alteration and addition to premises, Gildart- 
st. and Audiey-st., R. O. Jones, for T. J. Hughes ; 
addition to factery, Longmoor-lane, Fazackeriey, 
Campbell & Turner, for Nelson Preserving Co., 
Ltd.; electric substation, Love-lane, Kennedy & 
Donkin, for Central Electric Board; 12 houses, 
Valencia-rd., Wavertree, R. & Son, for J. 
Williams; store building, Rice-lane, New Liverpool 
Rubber Co., Ltd., for Macintosh Cable Co., Lid.; 
electric sub-etation, Lon dane, for Corpora- 
tion; 4 houses, Lynnbank-rd., A. EB. Shennan, for 
J. Thomas; large addition to works, Hartley-av., 
F. W. Nicholson, | % > Bares. 0 Aad, ag 
Menlove-av., rt. ineries, H. C. 
Pierce Williams & Son; 20 houses, Cleveley & Clan- 
dan-tds., E. M. ' , for Pro- 
perties, Ltd.; 12 houses Baton-rd., 8 houses New- 
rd., 10 houses Town-row, 28 houses Oxford-drive, 
and 22 houses St. Mary’s-close, Brown & Sanders, 
for J. R. Ruddock & Co.; kinema, Green-lane, cr. 
of West Derby-rd. A. EB. Shennan, for Carlton 
Entertainments, Lid.; additions and alterations, 
College-st. North, and Back College-st., for Cor- 
Blackhon te es ae ieee Wat Jones ; 
lackhorse-lane, A. E. nnan, cee S ; 

, me, ~st., F. H. Porter; store 

and sent et, eightman & Bullen, for 
a ee efield 
—BL, meee" Ww. 2, :¢ 


flats, 3 ; 
J. P. Briggs. building corner of High-rd., 
Ft, ens, Soe Se ae tee 


office ramsey Sm 
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and house, Moorside-rd.; H. Macintosh, 22 houses, 
Westwood-pk.—Council recommend substitution of 
oak paneling for terrazzo marbie finish 
“toa Di tO. oposing t iden 
5 C. pr o w 
easiemn end of Bow-rd. j 
of Leicester Poor Boys’ 


and Girls’ Institute is to erect new 


buldi 

-—Board of Management of Venta) 
Hospital, Oxford-rd., propose enlargements to 1viu- 
ings. 


‘Mansfield.—Miners’ Welfare Committee propose 
pithead baths at Creswell Colliery. 
Bosworth—K.D.C. approved: 4 houses, 
cog UDC propose to ire land f 
DA, wire land for 
additional housing ey P. Ce 3 


Rg ig amt ap approved: Extensive addi- 
tions at the Newlands Convent, Abingdon-rd., New- 
Convent; alterations and additions at house, 
Gioucester-st., at rear of motor works, Grange-rd., 

r J. W. Nesham; 


in main 


Summer 


5 houses, Mulgrave-rd.. Mr. & Mrs. Ward; ware. 
house, Norton-st. north side, near Linthorpe-rd., 
A. Thompson; 8 houses Vue-rd., T. Pearson. 


pson; 8 , Belle 

Minehead.—€.D.C. approved: 

—-. for wr es to hail, 

aa Prepared for extensive club- 
house for Mount Florida Bowling Club, Mount 
Florida, Glasgow. Architect, R. Ewan, 39, Hope- 
st., Glasgow. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne.—City Council approved that 
se an ds be purchased 
at £7,000 for conversion into school for mentai 
defectives—Plans approved by TC. for electric 
power sub-station near Victoria-rd., for Electric 
Supply Co. Merz & Maclellan, architects, Carlioi 
House—W. Riddle, architect, 53, Denham-ter., 

for alterations to pre- 

n Supply Co., Shields-rd.—s. J. 

seas ten pm gs + Saville-place, epared 
or soci ub in Wesigate-rd.—Co 

yet been placed f “3 “= % mi 

Sand Stephenson, 2 

Roseberry-crescent, for 

. -+- Oxford-st—Plans completed by 

Cackett, Burns, Dick & McKellar, Ellison-place, 

for rebuilding premises in Pradhoe-st., for Poor 

Children’s Holiday Association.—Contract not yet 

Argyle betel, Argiiea week tects. Bae ot 
, . Ar . H. 

rey chitect, 8S. H. Lawson, 


North Shields——M.H. sanctioned borrowing of 
£22,1% by Tynemouth TC. for ~ ag and 


adaptation of premises at Clifford’s Fort and Low 
Lights. 


roval: New 
ast Cheving- 


IB.A., 17, 


—Urmston Methodist Authoritie; *0- 
pose rl at Stoke Golding. uti 
.—U. to acquire land, c-rd. 
houses, P. Pigot, 8." nn: Dope rabas eee 
‘ Leeds Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., to build branch stores on Relby-rd, 

housing estate. 

Paisley. —Pians passed for extension of Williams- 
burgh public school. Architects, C. Davidson & 
Son, oa 

penteland.—-Castieward R.D.C. approved plans 
building estate in Kenton-lane. eri ate ag 

Preston.—T.C. approved: W, Smirk & Sons, 12 
houses, Fairfield-ay.; A. Bamford, 8 houses, May- 
field-rd.; F. Howarth, 6 houses. St. George’s-rd. 

Rev. L. Cunningham, St. Joseph's 
Church, Church-st., proposing Catholic church on 
Morfa Lodge estate. Architect, Signor Rinvolucri, 
Bryn, Conway. 
nservative Ciub propose to acquir 
Holly Mount, London-rd.. for conversion “2 strona 
headquarters 


qu ; 
Rechdale—E.C. propose alterations ta § tland 
Council school. Plans by B.E. and §. = 
Rochester—T.C. approved: Seven cottages, 
Wickham-st., Kidwell y Son; 4 houses, Pros eg 
W. E. R. Randall & Sons; 6 houses, Wa lace-rd.. 
H. W. Bowman; alterations to premises, 67, Cuxton. 
rd., r Co-operative Society, Ltd.:; terrace 
of 4 houses, City-way, W. E. R. Randall & Sons. 
Rosneath.—Pians prepared for extensions {o 
at Rosneath 


Dumbartonshire Ch : 
Architect, J. Jeffrey Waddell, 95, Bath-st., Glas- 


gow. 
——Duncan Gilmour & Co., Lid., Dixon- 
lane, Sheffield, Ay 4 J to_ rebuild “ Chequers 
Inn” public-house, Whiston. Plans by D. B. Jen- 
kinson, architect, Imperial-bldgs., Rotherham. 
Scarborough.—T.C. is to make application to 
Unemployment Grants Committee for loan in re. 
spect of extensions BP igusinas Bay Promenade to 


arbour.—Site been purchased and plans 
Be rh Sear BC Baas a Fw 
3. Old Bick Dany BC. osm, 


Rete (Veer Ree tints Aero on 

r . Harry yes). propose churc 
at junction o Loxley New-rd. and Wisewood-lane, at 
£6,000. Architect, H. J. Potter, pase. of 


Fowler, Sandford & Potter, 8, St. James 


South Shields.—Extensions to premises of W. G. 
ear & Co., Back Denmark-st. Howard Hill, 
.B.A., architect, 10, Winchester-st. 

Steckport.—E.C. elementary school at 

Adswood and a school for boys in Mile 
5 8 ES approved: CC. Keart 

As : be earton, 

Chell Green-av., Chell, 6 houses; H. Brereton, 
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nbank-rd., Tunstall, 6 houses; J. M. Dimbleby, 
face heden 6 houses; E. A. Bird, off Buck- 
nali New-rd., Hanley, 12 houses; Holloway & Co., 
Hartshill, 8 houses; City of Stoke-on-Trent Elec- 
tricity ., Brownhills, Tunstall, sub-station ; 
Trust Houses, Ltd., Hotel,” Hanley, 
alterations; Stoke Football Club Co., _Ltd., 
Boothen Old-rd. Stoke, extension to stand; Prest- 
wood Bros., Biurton-rd., Blurton, 8 houses and 
septic i ation for 14 houses. _ 
Stroud.—R.D.C. obtained site in Gloucester-st., 
Painswick, for housing. ee 
Thorne.—R.D.C. proposing additional houses on 
Sykehouse Glebe anente. H. Plews, 8.—J. oo 
Richardson, L.R.1.B.A., 26, Printing House-st., Don- 
caster, is architect for church off Field-rd., Stain- 
forth, for Church of England Authorities. a 
Thornton.— prepared for new locomotive 
sheds for the L.N.E. Rly. Architects, Railway’s 
Engineering Staff and Offices, Waterloo-place, 
a 


‘ottenham.—U.D.C. to apply for sanction to 
£53,384, for senior and an open-air school in Lord- 


ship-lane. ae 
'ynemouth.—Hays & Gray, 50, Camden-st., North 
Shields, preparing final plans for school for E.C 
Wakefield.—Catholic Authorities proposing church 
On Ok. proposing Council offices, wel- 
fare cefitre and library. B. C. Westwick, . an 
West H .—It is proposed to procee : 
open-air school and tenders been invited. Archi- 
i a : 
ee Bea peram CC. purchased site for 
school for 1,040 children. Architect, F. Willey, 3, 
a oe 3. *. Clenaghan, Church _ of 
» Conception, Sicklinghall, @ 
og — “Bardsley Railway Station on East. —_ 
wick-rd., for church. Architect not yet ——— 
Whitby.—U.D.C. not yet placed contract for § 
houses. Hayes & Gray, architects, Central-chams., 
"Se Green.—U.D.C. i to invite 
—U.D.C. instructed S. to } 
RP ogg for internal ag per at a 
venience pr at Lymington-av.—M.H. - 
‘Gen’ yocaieed to £40,100, for Noel-pk. os 
school reconstruction scheme, and £2,840 ~~ cara 
ditioning heating — at > gen = Benger 
art- hools.—Pians passed: rear 157, 
pcg Sorked.. workshop, Humphries, Hollom, 
Ltd.: 49-61, Winton-av., amended block plan of 7 
se \. EB. Matthews. ae 
ink. H. Oldfield, L.R1.B.A., Work- 
ington, to prepare plans for church and Sunday 
go propose 44 houses at Bird- 
well. T. Shield, 8. 
Yeovil.—T.C. decided to erect 10 houses for aged 
people on site of old Jubilee Cottages. 
York.—Corporation to build 182 houses on Gar- 
rowby Hill €state. 
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TRADE NEws 


Trocadero Cinema, Humbertone, Leicester 
We understand that the name of the cinm, 
at Humberstone, illustrated in our last, iss 
has now been changed to the “ rocadero 
The whole of the fibrous plasterwork and 
painted decorations has been carried out } 
the Allied Arts aud Crafts Guid Lat 
Erdington, Birmingham, vey 


Lift Firm's Extensions. 


In addition to the new provinei i 
which Messrs. John Beanie, lad. der 1 Lit 
Works, Glasgow, have Opened, Mesers 
Bennie have recently appointed the Centra! 
a a = as their a at 

, yiang-road, Singapore, 7, acarthur. 
street, Kuala PP eng seed 48, . a 
Ipoh; Messrs. A. & T. Burt, Ltd., Courtenay 
place, Wellington, New Zealand, for the 
whole of New Zealand; The Mont’s Dock 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., Balmain, Sydney, 
for Northern Australia; Messrs, Oliver i 
Nilsen & Co., 45-47, Bourke-street, Mel. 
bourne, for Victoria and South Australia: 
also branches in South Africa, Shanghai, (.! 
cutta, etc. Messrs. Bennie’s activities have 
increased considerably during the past few 
years, and we understand that they are now 
in @ position to quote for high-class escal 
tors and lifts, from the ordinary hand-powe: 
lift to high-speed gearless traction machines, 
capable of attaining a speed of 700ft. per 
minute, 


A Rust-Resisting Process. 

A lunch was given on September 24 at the 
Savoy Hotel to draw attention to two pro- 
cesses which have been perfected by the 
Pyrene Co., Ltd. The first process is “ Parker. 
izing,”’ a scientific treatment of iron and steel 
which resists rust and corrosion and provides 
a protective finish without altering the nature 
and the dimensions of the object treated to 
any ——— extent. The second process 
is ** Bonderizing,” a process which holds 
paint and enamel to steel. These processes 
as were seen by a large party of chemisis 
and the Press which visited the works « 
Brentford after the lunch—are simple i 
operation, and the setting up of the requisite 
plant no very considerable job. There would 
appear ample scope in the building industry 
for these processes, as it is computed thet 
generally about £40 millions are wasted 
annually through the ravages of corngsion 
Obvious opportunities for the application «f 
‘“ Parkerizing ’’ occur in external fitments 
for building work, as gate hinges, buts, 
bolts, railings, ornamental] ironwork, et, 
and for ‘* Bonderizing ’’ in the manufacture 
of metal windows, etc. The address of th 
licensing company is: Creat West-road, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


Boilers, Towel Rails, etc. 

The National Radiator Co., Ltd., issue pa" 
ticulars of the ‘‘ Ideal ’’ towel rails which 
they have recently brought out. These 
clude the rails with square and hexagons! 
tubes. Also published is a revised price 4! 
of the ‘ Ideal ’’ indirect cylinders and _ 
small size in galvanised steel and coppe 
suitable for use with ordinary back boi 
New finishes for some models of the Cooks 
heat,” ‘Classic ’’ and ‘‘ Open Fire” ee 
are available. Reductions of price with ee 
over many articles are annou ag 
National iator Company are DOW ee 
position to offer a range of valves aud omg 
of their own manufacture, ard inset ee 
the current catalogue relating thereto 
obtained from Hull. the Bec 

This company has taken space at 
tish Ideal Home Exhibition, bie 4 
in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on Wee ie 
the stand number being 178. oe 
played are the ‘Ideal Co wee iD 
black and nickel-plated fins, me od 
vitreous enamel, also the ‘ Ideal op ¢ 
closed fire domestic boilers, the Op 
boilers being shown boch one 
mottled vitreous enamel, as well as products § 
plated finish. A variety ©! other 
also on view. 
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Cc 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to Bridge. 
£a4 
Best Stocks scbeeevesbubinemeterensmess: 4 8S 
vmod Hard Stocks covetansstescerniaienenio:. Ose 6 
Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations. 
Flettons, at £ 8. 8. 
King’s Cross 211 $j} Best Blue 
De., greoved for Staffs 9 5 0 
Plaster ...... 213 8] Bo. 915 0 
Do., Balinose 8 & 33 Blue Wire Cuts 7 5 0 
White Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered 
eee Whe) icine © 8 
Pest Stourbridge Fire fe —_ 
eee 8 ll SERS Misc icscinende: @ 
GLatep BRICKS— 
best White D'ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory and D’ble Headers...26 10 0 
Salt Glazed Qne Side and 
Stretcher ... 21 0 0 two Ends ... 3010 0 
Headers ..... 2010 0} Two Sides and 
Queins, Bull- . one End ... 3110 0 
nose and 44in. Splays, and 
FORE sick. 2710 6 Squints ... 28 0 0 


second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


and boff, £2 extra over white. 

Glaze £5 108, extra over white, 

BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS, 
— London. 


Other colours. Hard 


8. 8s d, 
Sin, per yd.super 111] 3 in. per yd. super 2 9 
i. lm 2 4)4im, ,, 3 6 
8. d. 

Thames Ballast ........-.... 8 O peryd 

VR SORE ccc ncasevcnscsersacesone DE Migs 
Thames Sand ace sso unenetees soe a Wigs ae delivered 
Dest Washed Sand . wpoge BAS Big gs 2 miles 
j ja. Shingle for Ferro- radius 
een ee Padding- 
tin, ee Josh canta ah _ ton 
¢ in, Broken brick . Re cee. tee a 

Yan Breeze ... 


8 
Per ton delivered in London area in full van joada, 


Best Portland Cement. 
Standard Specification, 
29s, alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 


British 











rerrecrete per ton extra on above wo, ee 
€ pea navann ce 0 
Super Cement, (Water proof) R 8 16 
‘iment Fondu (F O.R. — 415 
om n Cement ‘ 8 15 
Parien Cement ..... eR 5 15 
Keene’s Cement, White ... 5 15 
Pink 5 10 
Piaste! Coarse, Pink .......... 3 0 
a ‘ White 3 12 
No UD. Sea caGcpeuuns 
skye Sis” Ae 
‘ Finish ........ 317 
Grey Stone Lime 210 
Chalk Lime... 2 10 
a Blue Lins Lime POSES EE He i 
—— Chippings hecho iy ee i 12 


OTE. —Sacks are 


Test £2 6 0 to £2 80 


Se aeocoocacceocorooss 


oer Od. each and credited 


a 6d. if returned im good condition within three 


carr. 


tonths pd. 
Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 37s. Od. per ton at rly. dp, 


STONE. 


Bath STONF.—Delivered in coma trucks at s. d. 


Westbourne Park, Paddip W.R. 
South Lambeth, G.W. R. a whe 
B _ STOXE—RaxpOoM BLoce— 
ree on rail at Seaton Station ft. 
Delivered free on rail Nine Eins, 3 staged 
Selected approximate size one Fs tien 
cubic foot extra: selected approximately 


three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
eubie foot extra, 


roman SToxE— 
own Whitbed, in random bloc 
average, de livered in railwa: ated oe 
Nine Elms, §. Rly. Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., sad” Westbourne Park, 
p Paddington, G W.R., per ft. cube 
o. Gelivered on road ‘above 
stations, or ye cube ea — 
White bas , 3d, 
~ oer ml ft. 
20 ft. areraye, and $4. beyond 30 
CiltmaRK—Raxpow BLocK— 
At Nine Lims, per ft, cube......... 
chad eee nin ddniiee 


20 ew nae Dee eee eee bewee 


per ft. cube extra. 


F.O.R, Quarries, Wirks 
Rando: ike er “ee 
+ ee Se : ke from » ft. and pone end ye ll 
Sawa tharee or wae Pry wes ++ Oe Oe wee wee eee eee ” 


eee nee ewes 


YORK Sto vy BLUE—Robin ” 
views cei a ili 
a, two on nating to sizes (under 


--serveeene ber ft, SUper 


Gin. rubbe:t taro aides. ditto 


tte... . tees ces 


Sit. sawn two sides sk 2 
0 abs (random sizes) 
tim, to 2: | one side ala * 
‘ de siz 4 ante 
om ih bueesdoastheauniuns KA 
oot , ditto shieab babinne wen 


Deliver. € t any Goods Sta: 
4 tion, London. 
- 9 <a fan iom blocks pap md cube 


gf saper, ’ Sides landing to sizes (under 
in. ee two ian a super 
wh ty f eae nee * 
2a ito aia ne 
sell-faced random flags.........Per yd.'s super 
CAST 


van 


210 


2 
3 


4 
4 


ee 
~ 
a 


- 
14 


Su 


we Nae 
#2 °° 


@rrer oo 


Delivered in. Lo 
ube: Piain, yey: Neue eee Bit ios. 04 


3 
1} 


43 
5 


eube extra for ies foot over 


coc™ 


coer e 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 
, LOC, Coatep Daan renin 





woob. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inches, per 8 Inches. sten, 
©: 22) i. £0 18 DS ies £19 0 
ee, SR 26 0 Ok Mime: Se 8 
BRD ice Se 8 St BE Sie 21 0 
A, EG LOPES 20 0 Be Bisa 19 9 
Se 8 6 We ee. 20 0 
ee oe 20 Bee pase * eigen 19 0 
2x 7. 0 oo ee 19 0 

“PLANED BOARDS. 
R90 3S ‘ccctscn BOO B.S Decne SOS 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 

Inches. per sq. Taches. per Sq. 
soseemeecceccancesens UB fm 1 Up .iccccccocencovsasees 2O0/~ 
she estcececsyeacesece © kO)* BE icticicccenncnvinnsons eee 
#000 22 )/- 

TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). 
PROOVED FLOORING 
nehes. per sq. | Inches. s 
| SOIT fe a yeaa eee 
SE Ae a nemo er 
ins. BATTENS, s. 4 SAWN LATHS. 8. 4d. 
BE Riis per 100 ft. 2 3 Per bundle ......... 2 @ 

1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality, £ 8. 

me Austrian Wainscot, per it. cubs.. 015 
pe Peres and jor Japanese Figured 

‘ " per ft. + Ce er ti 

ry American Japanese 0 Oak, 

per ft. cube ... se ers 610 


eg edged Honduras Mahogany, per a 
Dry ry log-cut ‘Honduras ‘Mahogany, per tt. 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

G14 0 

pe eet 0 

ry Cuba Mahogany, r ft. cube ........ 4-2 % 

Dry Teak, per ft. ny, per ft 014 0 

Dry American Whitewood, per ‘ft. cube... 010 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. ... £4.10 0 ; 

Liquid Glue, per ewt. 0 


wesewe eee 


SLATES. 

First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 

carriage paid in full truck loads to London Kate 

Station. Per BP actual. 
~ 


- 6° as. 
24 by 12 ...... 31 0.0 18by10.... 17 5 0 
23 by 12... 27 6 Wbyd ...... 1510 @ 
Se OY LE cscs + © 88 16by10...... 1424 6 
20 by 12..... 34°7 6 Wby8 .... 11 5 0 
20 by 10 ..... cS Oy 
TILES. 

Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons. er 1,000. 
f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from — or 
Staffordshire district ........+........-... £5 2 6 
ditto hand-made ditto ............000.. 5 7 6 
Ornament } ditto . din ae SS 
Hip and valley tiles { ‘Hand-made ......... 09 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made ...... a 


METALS. 

JOINTS, GIRDERS, &C., TO — STATION, PER TON— 
R.8. Joists, cut “nd fitted... . £12 10 0 
Plain Compound Girders .. 1410 90 

ee 1610 0 
In” Root Work . Aliiesen-enneie iin eee 


oo a ROUNDS. —To si —, - - 


_— Saiktaneass 12 0 0 in. to in. io ts ‘ 
IB, secsenees As 8 8 in.to2fin. 1010 0 
ROocunT-InoW TURES AND Firtixes— 
—— off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
vered direct from Works, 24 per cent. leas above 
gree discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 
do: 


n eo 

Frrrines. FLANGES. 
Weoegnt Gan din. Over fin. Over 
Mild ine and jin. and jin. 

Steel, Staffs. under. under. 

Tron. 
% % % 

GOS nicccecceree C8) SO 40 47 55 5. 
Water ......... 58% 46. 40 42 50 52 
Steam ......... 55 42 35 37 45 47 
Galv. gas ... 5) 37 35 37 45 rd 
Galv, water... 45 3s 30 32 40 42 
Galv.steam 40 2 27%) 35 37 


°C. “ttaje-nouw Goreeas—LondonrzesesWotk 


Per yd.i Angles and ‘ oo 
lengths, Gutters. Nozzles. KE 
3 in, ene ee 744, 23d. 


PPP 


PS een pclae ubeneiune 1044, 83d. 

OIG acciccinict. Ieee i. 

GES sicdssstrcntenece, AA 104d. 
At 


OR. secswinwein 2 
ey GUTTERS. 


+ 3 
sesennnnnindaunans jo 104d, 
bo ame | 10 
gy CREO: waeceriRg a 104d. 
tin. cision 1/2 1y ' 


a 


se eee eee see 


Ts. Scncsnhestctecbenen >: ke , 12 


Go Po te ta to oo bo ts PO 
- 


“*RAIN-WATER PIPES, &c. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Per yd. in 6ft. Pipe. angles, stock — 
S im, plals cn ccvevens. 18h 9 ify 
SO ss setiare eae 1034. de 
DW us ocala val ijl 1 H 
ees lg wegueaiines 1} ili} 
4 i TEE (2 1/7 2/44 
Fes above ree STE aces IF sential ot um 
advance of 5% from October 29th, 1929. 


Pipe, steak anges. 

4 8d, & a. 

2 in. per yd.inéfte. plain 2 14 1 1 10} 

fin. i .. re fs 

in, 2 110, 2 9% 

in. 2 2 3 3 
in. 3 2 3 


j 


stock 
8. a. s. 4 a. & 
Sin. per yd.in Oft.lengths 3 6 4s 8s 
own y 
ie 49 6 3 810 
- sié t 3 b4 6 3 9 8 14 3 
_* 9: 6: 3a 10 11 is 1 
Ges n for jointing 41/- cwt. 
Per ton in London. 
Ilnon— £ es 4. £4. 4 
Commun bars on - 100 WO 8 
Staffordshire Crown Bars 
Good merchant quality 25 0 t 12590 
Staffordshire Market 
iinsiehnisswebelei “uwe6e@0 tw. 008 
Steel sSerkieseaeris Sa SE Ba. SES 
Steel Bara, 
quality, basis price .......... 9 : : se = . 4 
Hoo iron, basis price .. bintaaogs it 
: Gal anised we 27 6 0 23 80 8 
Soft Steel Sheets, Biack— 
Ordinary sins, to 20g... 1110 9 .. 1200 
ee - foc se aah ee weer | ae Be 
6 g. 15 0 0 1666 8 
Sheets Flat Best soft ak @.R. and C.A. quatity— 
sizes, 6 ft. by 
2it to Sft.to20g....... 14410 0 .. 1510 ¥ 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, by 
2 ft. te 3 ft. to 22 
and 24 er ee 1510 9 .. 110 9 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2ft.to 8 it. to 26g....... 18109 0 .. WS 
No. 1 auality £4 ver ton extra, 
Fiat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 20g. ....... So ee Oa ee eS eS 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 22 g, and yng g. 1510 0 .. 410 
Ordinary sii 6 ft. 
nue Pees Se eee Sf. 


Sheets amd Fiat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steet Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 

20 g. and thicker . 
Best Soft Steel Sheets. 


210 0 «.. 
210 0 ... 


0 
uv 
<ikiialatenvapunmcidinne ua0o0t0.w.6 6 BS OP 

Cut Salle, Sin.to¢in. .. 1600 .. 17 0 @ 

(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL Wixpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all *attings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per toot Super. 





LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) fs 4, 
Laat-ie, English, 4 1b, and up ............ 23 100 6 
in coils ....... 240090 
belt pips ies . 27 0 9 
eae: mn pe 28 0 0 
Nore. —Countzy delivery, 20s. © ton extra: 


. pe lots 
under 3 cwt. r cwt. extra, and over 3 owt. and 
ander 5 cwt., ia od. per cwt, extra. Cut to sizes, 
5a. ewt. extra. 

Old lead, ex London ata £18 10 0 


at Mills ....02.00s0 oes PO 
COPPER. s. & 
Seamless Copper tabes (basis) ........0.-000-+. Per Ib, 0 9% 
we ancuase Veaieievsesquvesabeibeceniie nipcintiiiek = a: a ae 
aan nails... iuinieseestnien dbdiaemmaceibiilie me we A 
Copper WITE — .cs-resenseserecrererrssonverees asters gp @ 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
wo ae Parrers Screw Dows Bre Cocks ror 


wi in. lin. Agim. Ipta, 2in. 
, 


76/- 153/- 246/- ye per doz. 
NEw —_ Susrabe sone Dows Stop Cocks ano 
Uxto 
= “§ in. 1 in. : in, 1pin, Zin. 
i!0,. 62j- 92/- 174/- {~ 588 /- per doz 
Rives PATTERN — pore FERRULES. 
/6 f- aaa 
CaPs AND 7% 
izin. 1in. Zin, 8 in. o 4 in. 


7/6 1j- 14/- Pee j~, 42)~ per dos 


Coviet Ort ie +4 yey 
in. in. 1 
eG Ar ge Te a8) <a] patton. 


in. 2in. 3 in. in 3 pin 4 in. 
3 12;- 20}- val gh arg» 
iy Ley PaTTERN Corvew ALL Vabves, 8.P. 
in. 1 im. : et in. 
i-__ 98 
DRawe Leap P. ¥ 8. Taare 2b” pr do. CLEANING 


SCREW. 
igin, pin. 2in, 3 in. 
Sie. P. - eae = 18 is) 


pete pe 
nseed Oil, in «ese pergaiion .. 0 2 & 
—_ pe af oy és ye a eee 
pe i » indrums ... e . 7% 
— oe jaemas aS Seo ~ 9 3 0 
Papenee® in drums (10 alla) poe a 
Genuine Ground Eng! White Lead, per too “608 


Fg rl 
ce ag Bh ny epg vn SEY (9 owt, 


ven on this page nas been 








ay -_ for meme and is 
list is to give, as far as possible, the 
pony - , not necessarily Sa 
obviously lect 
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PAINTS, &c.—({cont.) 
GESUINB cond ag 5 ie,” 
* ” “Supremus,” “St. Paul's,” 
- ” “ Polacco,” “je 
other best brands (in 
14-Ib, tins) not less than 5 owt. lots. € a 4. 
Red Lan, Drp (package ere per ton 33 8 ° 
Best Linseed sssesesenesssee per owt. ce 4 
Size. XD quality ‘in, 0 3 0 
GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 
Per ft. 
15 oz. fourths ... 820s. fourths .............. 4 
15 ,; thirds ... BB og CRIED oes en ccscccenepevses 
21 ,, fourths ... Obscured Sheet, 15 woe Bhd. 
21 ,, thirds ... : pa OR ccnten 
26°. fourths ... Fluted, 18 oz. 7d., 21 on. , 
26 ,, thirds ... ee » 
Extra price squares 
cut from stock. 





















































+ Rolled plate cathe 
# Rough rolled sf 
Figured Rolled, Arctic, 
Rolléd Sheet 
White Rolled Cathedra! ate 
Tinted do. ‘ z 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
Per foot 
Cet teeld~enk canton 1 :% 
i, MTs EE comccatemicen 5. 8 
Polished $i Genel 1 foot is 
SS waa ks 
Cathedral—not exceeding 1 1006 .............<<00000 10 
Do, larger sizes 1 6 
Horticultural—for Sizes up 
os inches by 18 inches or not exceeding 
8/16in. Wired Georgian Design. Sizes up to 
308 inches long boy tp 40 06 laches wide... 2 6 
Per Gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. howe 9 
Oak Varnish 014 0 
Fine ditto 016 0 
Fine Copal 018 0 
Pale Copal 100 
a 140 
Best 112 0 
Fine Pale Pap 018 6 
Fine Gopal Cobinet a i326 
Fine Copal Flatting ... 100 
ape bd ciprikevivonsetaodenl ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard Eee ditto 019 6 
a satlainnakewiakinonal ditto 100 
Pale ditto 112 6 
| _ER RE Re eeanee ditto 13 6 
Best Japan Gold Size me OR. O 
2 e Som saaainel es a tnt . = ° 
Mahogany Stain (water) ............... ne 
Berlin Black .......0..-.<0s+.. Be : 
French oe us BRR = ss cadisticiaisacesidans 017 0 
ee Sone Seabee ssiainntainigtipaneiesios ee 





NEW COMPANIES 


couch he teen quoted below have been 
by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Litd., 
Company i ion ts, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies’ Registry. 

Roaprett, Lrp. sca Registered 
August 12. Swinton House, 324, Gray's Inn- 
road, W.C.1.. Manufazturers and vendors of 
and contractors for substances and prepara- 
tions for making or svrfacing roads, etc. 
Nominal capital, £2,500. 

Brrrish Bricx-anp-Iron Larainc, Lrp. 
(258,529). Registered A 21. 620, Bank- 
chambers, 329, High H » W.C.1, Con- 
tractors for lathing material, ceilings, walls, 
floors, etc. Nominal capital, £25,000. 

AspHatt AND Puvustic Works, Lp. 
—— Registered August 17. 74, Church- 
street, Birmingham. Constractors of roads, 
i factories, etc. Nominal capital, 
Sent Lrp. (258,523). Registered 

wns Taytor, Lrp. ( ). i 
A 20. Walmer Estate Office, Dover- 
, Walmer. Breeze block manufacturers. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 


ye _ Teworks on) Ps 
road, Stoke-on-Trent. ow Bers 
and decorators of glazed and wall 


tiles, etc. Nominal capital, £3,000. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


The Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned, Items should be received at 
Tue Bumper Office not later than Tuesday 
evening. . 

Aberdeen. — Hovsinc.— Aberdeen Town 
Council have approved a recommendation by 
its Housing Committee that the Director. of 
Housing be instructed to prepare working 
plans, specifications, and schedules of quan- 
tities, and thereafter procure tenders for the 
erection of 258 houses of six-tenement type in 
the Torry district of the city. 

Aberfoyle.—Roap.—A road-widening and 
resurfacing contract has just been secured by 
Messrs. John Campbell & Sons, quarrymasters 
and contractors, rfoyle. The contract is 
on a stretch of road, 17 miles in length, be- 
tween Wick and John o’ Groats. 

Perth.—Arr Ga.tery.—Perth Dean of 
Guild Court has passed plans for the erection 
of Perth’s new art gallery and museum. The 
application was submitted by the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates and Councillors as proprie- 
tors of a piece of ground lying between 
Charlotte-street, George-street, Bridge-lane. 
Castle Gable, and North Port. 

Rothesay.—Hovsinc.—The purchase of land 
from the Bute Estate for housing-scheme pur- 
poses was approved by the Town Council. It 
was agreed that the piece of ground near the 
Victoria Hospital would be a suitable site. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN scoTay 


The following figures si 
that has “ele hr in State ann : 


schemes in Scotland to August 31, 193] 


198 Act... ee ke 
do. (by public utility 
Private subsidy schemes 

(1919 Additional Powers 

Act) i es is 
Slum clearance schemes ... 
1923 Act :— 

By local authorities 

By private enterprise ... 

By public utility societies 
1924 Act :— 

By local authorities 

By private enterprise ... 

By public utility societies 
1930 Act :— 

By local authorities 
Unallocated houses 
Demonstration houses 
Steel houses erected on be- 

half of Government by 

Scottish National Housing 

Company ies vis 


Under 
Com- con. 
pleted. structioy 
25199 
421 on 
2,324 as 
13,751 1,208 
4,033 . 
20,101 1,988 
a: = 
51,836 6,063 
2,975 64! 
127 16 
28 2.379 
17 - 
2,552 - 
193,373 | 123 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND" 














The following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 
errors that may occur. 
Labourers— 
Masons’ 
Brick- .  Plas- Plum- Bricklayers" 
Masons. layers. | Joiners. terers Slaters bers. | Painters. Plasterer’! 
1 1 1/7 1 1 1/7 1/7 1/24 
ft 7 1/7 ifs if 1/7 i” | oe 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 17 | a 
1/6 1/6 16 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/7 He 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1 | (oft 1/7 1/7 a 
1/7 1/7 1/7 16 | if 1/7 1/7 - 
1/6 1/6 1/6 i716 1/6 1/7 ant 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 ‘1M 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 sale fo 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 if? 11/8 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 ft 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 if? if 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 if? if 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/7 H 
1/7 1/7 1/7 is | if 1/7 1/7 : 
1/7 1/7 1/7 isis? 1/7 1/7 i 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 i 
1/7 1/7 1/7 ig aif? 1/7 17 1 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 I 
i”? | if 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/7 if 
16 = :16 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/7 if 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 if? i 
16 3=—si«a16 1/6 if? 1/6 1/6 1/7 i 
if |. in 1/7 1/83 i? | if 1/7 i 
if 4 ae 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 17 app fit 
1/7 1/7 | 1/% 1/8} 1/t 1/7 1/7 in 
ide | | i) ie | ae | i | ame 
1/4 o1/a) its 1/4 1/4 1/4} 1/44 es 
1 1/6 1 1/% | If 1/ a7 1/2 
i/? 7? | if 1/8 ij77 | if? a7 i/l 
1/6 1/6 | «1/6 if} 48 1/6 1/7 i 
1/7 in | af | 1p az | af? 4 1 
1/7 fa) SR am ae 4 i/- 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/6 1 | 1/5 yi 1 
iff 1/7 1/7 1/8 if? | if 1g H 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 ft eS ee 1 
1/7 1/7 17? | 1 ij77 || (iff Ll p/p f18 
im im | ime | im | im) am) 17 | BM 
1/6 36:1 361 3 Ae ae iu 1 
ae es Be ee gees ee 1/7 i 
me te) My) ie) tm) im iz 
1/7 1/7 ie ifs Bo ee ase i 
1/7 i” |af | tm | he if? 17 
1/6 [ed 3) a ee POS if 1 
1/7 ie Se oe) at oe.) 10 11 
1/6 1/6 16 | ifn | 38.5) 38 af ant fi 
Stirling i if at ae. fee Be ee We 
Stirlingshire, West .... . 1/6 Sm i 3M | a PB 4 a 17 1 
POEROWRY cicciscccces) 16 | 16.1 18 | iff i If 1/6 17 1 
West Lothian... iff | in mt Sd ee oe ee 17 | oa? ae 
Wishaw tteseenneensenseen | 1/7t 1/% 1/7 1 | 177% 1/74 | _ 
pers ; various tors © 
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“These prices apply to new buildings only. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON” 

EXCAVATOR. CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
Digging and throwmg or wheeling and filling carts, s. d, a 4 
Matte . 9 | Deal wrot moulded and rebated per foot cube 14 0 
Add if in clay ” ” ¥r To 
Add for every additional depth OOD. icin - os 0 6 Plain deal jamb lini framed ft. 1 1 ipl 
Planking and strutting to trenches ....................... pet foot super © 41 Deal shelves and ee a er is _ if is if 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring , __,, DO | Add if cross-tongued esceccceneum ss 2d. | 2d, | 2d. 
foundation 1 to 6 ard cube 27 © | Deai treads and and 0 rr i iy 468 
Portiand cement concrete in i «- per yard cu risers in : 1’ - * « 
Add if in underpinning in short TORUS sececcsnnsem gp i. 6 0 rough brackets . 2fj 24/1 2a) — |— 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick “ae 2 6 | Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
Add if in beams te Bi: 3 0 framed 1f| 2f}| 272) 2A] — 
Add if aggregate 1: 2:4 .... eo 10 0 om s 4. 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Ousings for steps ORd TiSCTS vm each ol 
first 10 ft. ~ 2 0 se balusters, 1 in. X 1g iM. sescecsmeeene per ft. rum 09 
BRICKLAYER. rep pe handrail average, 3 in. x 3 in. en 6 : 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton iy . -. a reve ses » ” : 
4 Ps id » 
PO tr Y 710 0 FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
ae we se se 1 5 © | Sash fasteners .................... 114d. Mortice locks ......-ccseececens- 4/4 
a han e eps tn yar * Casement fasteners . -1fp Patent spring hinges and 
arate : FACINGS. Casement Stays ...0cere--. 1/2 letting into floor and 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for Cupboard locks ....-000-- 1/5 masking ZOO -..eccccsssoveecee- 19 /- 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the FOUNDER AND — “ d. 
common bricks per ft. super ® © 12 | Rolied steel joists perewt. 15 3 
POINTING, Plain compound girders Ss 18: 0 
Neat flat struck or weathered joimt ......-.0so-s0-+ bien g es Do. stanchions ss 20 9 
ARCHES. In roofwork 26 6 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— RAIN-WATER GOODS. 
Fair external in balf brick rings a « ©@ 010 3” “ ° |e 
Axed in stocks .... a »« © 1 9 | Half-round plain rebated joints .......ft.ran | 1/4} 1/7 | 1 | 2/- 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or Ogee Do. DO. © ectemmnerems wp 16 (19 | 28 |2A 
segmental “ » © 6 O | Rain-water pipes With C898 .........00+ “ 1f 2/4 ~ = 
Extra for shoes and bends. ........-..00 each 84 (4fll) — _ 
Damp course in douhe et. ST cies tenbien Do. stopped Od avveenraenvensnsene ” 1/6 | 1/10 | 2 3/3 
joint and bedded in Portland coment... 4,  % © 1 0 | Do  nonzles for inlets ............ 9» 2/2 | 271 | 80} 4/3 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves... each 1 0 0 ; ae — . >. : 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., Milled lead and laying in flashings gutters........... perow . 
with all necessary fire bricks oi 415 0 Do. Do. in flats = 39 : 
ASPHALTER. s. d. | Extra labour and solder in coated COSSPOOIS ........-n2000 te _ : ; 
Half-inch horizontal damp COUPSO — ...........-.0sesvssee peryardsuper 4 6 Welt 8° ¢ pt ee 13 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course.........:.....- ee * 9 6 a en ” » a. 
jay eRe on flats in two thicknesses .... om a . . pper nailing ; f m4 é “ 
1¢ fillet. per foot run me Po yk 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ea ig | See rome eT ee at ant ni 
MASON Do. BEFVIC® ....  » 14 ’, / 16 , 
York stone templates fixed : wwe Bt = ~ | a ee 
; empl per Bends in lead pipe eac om ee 3-- |6f 
York stone sills fixed - ve 22 © | Soldered stopends ,, /-, 14] 19/28 [3A] — 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ee 10 6 | Red lead joints ... lid, | 1/-| 18/1f1| 2A | 4fo 
Beer stone and all labour fixed gaa 15 0 Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/6 | 3/- | 36/| 4/4 | 5 |7A 
Portland stone fixed # “ 20 91 tead traps and 
Chilmark stone fixed complete...........0-.-u:-:cvesseeesee ieee 17 6 | Geaning screws 4» — | — | = | SALHAT « 
SLATER. Bib cocks and joints ,, 64 o7f| Al ae] — | — 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in, lap, including nails ... per square 72 9 Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 17/2 | 26/8 | 64f--) — - 
2in.x 10in. Do, Ts siccheaiane “ 80 9 PLASTERER. as 
24in. x 12in. Do. Do. ‘oie e 90 0 ie ; fo: 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .................. per yard sup. 2 3 
Vir teen aig ,,, CARPENTER AND JOINER. Sa Eee _— a. 
t framed in plates. per foot cube : : Do Do. eins . “ 3 6 
: joists ~ ” lathin ; om ne 17 
roofs, floors and partitions............... .- © 5 : props ws ; 26 
\ trusses ¥ nr Nid Wy’ | F (Not including hangers or runners, etc. for sus- 
Deal rough close boarding ...sssss per 6q. | 33/6 | 38/- | 43/-| 20/- ed ceilings.) ae 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- — 2 ae fe 8 3 3 
m9 i ng struts or hangers ................ a . ; Mouldings ip ster per 1 girth oH 
. to beams * ° . 
Centre oe acai per Pit 1 6 | One-and-a- granolithic pavings  ......-.---.ecevr per yardsup. 5 $3 
Gutter boards AN DEATETS ....cccescoaroseeee- po serpoccameoenameasonne 1 i 0 21-02. sheet plain perfooteup. © 7} 
FLOORING. af 1’ 1} 1} 26-oz. De. o ” 0 10 
~ reig shot per oq.| — | 42/6 | 50/- | 57/6 Obscured sheet gy ii 
tongued and grooved sesseesiecsssse 99 — | 47/- | 56/-| 64/- | 4.in, rolled plate a 09 
ee oe 6. pe | Oe, 7 fin rough rolled or cast plate ‘ : . 4 
ed skirting, including backings -in. wired cast plate ” ” 
Bnd Lrounds oo. cccececoresssees .. per ft, sup.; 1/6 19| 2/--| 2A ste » PAINTER. : 

_ SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d. | Preparing and distempering, 2 coate ..... - per yatd sup. ~ ; 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements........ pet foot super 1 10 and priming n  * ee 
two Da, Do. i ince oe 2 1 | Plain painting, } coat ..... ” 

Add for fitting and fixing os ee 0 3 Do. 2 coats . » 12 
eed ‘ramos with Tin. inner and outer ce Se Pia 19 
nincs, 1} in, pulley stiles tongued to linings, Do 4 coats .. eS Se 
hard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in Gemining secre smmeneenrnerrs ere 7” ‘2 
equares. double hung, double hung with pal- Varnishing twice  -...-0----10- -- * o 63 
YS, lines and weights ; BVOTAZO SIZE... ...ecee neo 2 : 3 9 Siz ing sesedeer ” ” : 0 7 
Teepanei Pibcioos sod 1" Ay § LA Fustting o . 
“panei square SEES ay ft. 2 iy Rie ” ” 
fowpisc! Do aaa 1am [88 | 9A. | Waxpolshing won: Fy 
pane’ m both sides............... 24 2 2A a ng * s 
Four-pene! Do. Do, 2 2/9 | 2/11| 3/2 | Preparing for and hanging paper per piece, 2/~ to 4/~ 
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——- Sewer works, for the 1.0: -—Mr. Thos. 

Water Engineer :— . 

Construction of sewers at Edgehill-road and 
Edgehill-terrace— 


Construction of sewer in Gray-street and Great 
Western-road— 


*Police Workshops 
Jasmine-terrace, vue 2017-8 


concrete stair at Hack 


Aberdeen.—Alierations at 42, : 
ee eT hs Shik eee 
“W. Beaton & Son, Aberdeen. 


§{Aldergrove.—Extension to the shed, for H.M. Air 
Ministry :— 
“H. & J. Martin, Lid., Ormeau-road. Belfast. 


Ambleside —Governor house and instrament room 
at Gas Works, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. N. Bat- 
tersby, engineer, Gas Offices :— 


*W. Stalker & Son, Ambleside. 
Armiey.—Demolition of old > aeons and 
erection new offices, for Wilson & 


Lid. Messrs. Ghedoiek. Watson & 
Co., arehiteste, Albion-street, Leeds :— 


*Hy. Atkinson & Sons, Lid. 

Barking Town.—Works at schools on the Becon- 
tree housing estate, for the U.D.C. :— 

For rolled steel joists, sites “C” and “ D.”— 


“Sanders & Forster, Ltd. ............ £161 12 0 

For roof tiling at Erkenwald and Roding 
schools— 

"W; F. ieee 6 Oe £1,852 8 6 


Barking Town.—Steelwork . Ry Infecti 
Diseases Hospital, for the U.D = _ 


Bastford.—Conve idee al 133 1 closets and 355 
sy and 176 eaae for the B.D.C. Mr. § a Mas. 
an, engineer :— 


tAlicock & Sission, Langley Mill ...... £4,721 


Basford.—Conversion lids ok tes oall' Manali dish tos 
CS + Selston, for the R.C. Mr 
Maylan, engineer :-— 
TB. J. Boot, Beeston ...........00.5....... £10,306 


Berkhameted.—Four houses at Wilstone, for the 
R.D.Cc. Mr. J. Oakes, surveyor — 


F. Whitman, Hudnall, Berkham- 
sted 


F. Adams, Buckland Wharf ......... 1 0 
*F. Chandler, Long Marston, Tring 1,350 0 


Birkenhead.—Installation of ‘sat ventilation, 
hot’ and Fosse water supplies, ba — and 
sundries, for the New Seuth Bnd public t baths, for 
oe aig Mr. R. W. Johnston, engineer and archi- 


Saunders & Taylor, Ltd., Manchester. 


Birkenhead.—Structura! ao agg to ~ the 
“Derby Arms” hotel, Nelson for Messrs. 
ThreMall’s . . -road. Mr. 
B. Waterhouse, .8.A., architect, Architects’ 


Department, Threlfall’s Brewery Co., Lid., Cook- 
pm, Pe po 2a <3 


ee oe tee chapel # St. Edward io 


steaee Soothe eran eat 2 
Menre, Fegie & Fasia. orth End 


pe Be ae ling IO ty 
Sradtord.—Heating at Swain House school, for 


al Bayes & Co, Lid, Teods ... scans £719 


Bradford.— to the Southfield- 
store and the T.C. :— - 


Bremond ccmicinictictatbiiacns £108 0 ¢ 
— Batinforth & Bons, ‘Ltd. 1,94 7 6 


site, Maa" wat ; 
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Brighton.—74 houses on the Whitehawk housin 
estate. for the C.B. Town Clerk :— . 
Easington Housing 


Cardiff.—Subway at the General f 
G.W.R. ws Engineer, Peddington ” Geatioe, 


“A. Jackaman & Son, Lid., 13, Mackenzie-strect, 
Sleugh. 


Chester.—Extensions to bui . *s- 
road, for the Chester Engineering » idd., 


i H. Smith & Sons (Whitchurch), Lid., 
itchurch. 


Whit 
Chesterfield.—22 houses A3 type ee wale 
—— ie estate, for TC. 
architect, 30, Saar 


Mr. Derbyshire, 
nw hil 
leg Cross Co., Lid., Clay Cross, Chester- 


Ghesterton.—Houses, for the R-D.C. :— 


r ' , Per pair. 
wo of parlour type houses— 
< We BNE ici ictecrcsisrrnces £715 
Y oe 7% ae rlour type— 
DOGS THEE: viicoirciciinman §90 


Cliford.—4 houses, for the Wetherby R.D.C. Mr. 
H. Smith, clerk :— 


October 2, 191 


Groydon.—Sub-station buildings, {or the CR _ 
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The Glade— 
*G. Poulton & Sons ...............0..00 207 10 0 


Darwen.—Congregational church at Highfield 
with accommodation for 350 persons, for the Con- 
is ir wre Union Authorities. Mr. J. B, 

F.A.AS., architect, 4, Market-street :— 


PA PI A cecsnticensukiniaabiniiocvn cxandndcomuioysbunene £1,272 py Shorrock & Sons, Lid., Darwen. 
Coulsdon and Purley.—Making up roads, for the U.D.C. :— 
Starrock- Fairdene- Fairdene- Red Down- Yew Tree- Green 
road. road road road. walk. lane 
(30-ft. section). (40-ft. section). (Part of). 
Brookes, Lid. .....-......... £22,944 19 1 £1,12611 3 £2,704 6 3 £42,826 310 £1,1321711 £1,703 97 
Burton & Donovan, 

NE ivccécccscbeucnsciacs 2,461 9 3 "989 2 9 *2,19419 2 2266 6 1 0630 "Law > 
Costain, R., & Sons, Ltd. 3,126 9 0 1,18 3 3 2,007 410 3,044 16 0 113317 6 188 8B 
Cronk, Joba, & Sons lid. 3,172 0 60 1,110 6 0 2846 00 2,946 00 1,241 00 1,99 69 
Faulkner, G. S., & Sons, s 

TMI | ohn ssceesncriccosesed 2,728 18 2 1,033 17 2 2,572 15 1 2,573 13 10 1,102 2 13 1,665 17 6 
Free, Thos., & Sons, 

, Prenchay, Bristol 2,780 6 7 96 5 0 248619 7 257517 2 1020418 0 16837 

Gibb & Mitchell, Coulsdon 3,032 18 6 1,060 1 1 2,643 10 0 2,789 19 1 me 
Kay, H., Lid., Horsham 3,069 12 7 995 19 8 2,553 9 0 2,678 1 4 1,141 15 5 1,566 17 
Mears Bros. .....:............ 2,738 8 8 1,131 14 4 2,820 4 8 540 6 10 999 12 8 1,612 18 ¢ 
Warmens, TAG.  ...ccices.ssiee "2,395 7 0 1,045 18 11 2.59915 0 *2,212 6 0 "0445 03 14860 
Wimpey, A 4S. ease 2,673 1 19 6 1115 511 2,846 16 8 2,888 410 114917 6 1690210 5 

ewen roydon _- sere _ 1,067 19 6 1,661 10 
, (Remainder of London.) . 


.—Rebuilding “Smithfield Inn” pubiic 
ales-street, for Messrs. Bass, Ratcliffe & 
Lid., brewers, Burton-on-Trent. Messrs. 
L.R.I.B.A., architects, 1, 


house in 
Gretton 
Hattrell & Wortley, 
Queen’s-road :— 

*W. H. Jones & Sons, Ltd., Coventry. 


erne.—Further 20 houses on the Severalls 
site, for the Council :— 
*W. Bridge & Sons, Crewkerne. 


Groydon.—New schools, etc., for the C.B.:— 


Erection of Kensingion-avenue school— 
Tamworth Park ‘Construction 





SIE 2S Re ee Pe ORE ae ee iP 12,650 0 0 
Wa FP. entenls © 5n..6si..05s-..--.. 11,617 0 0 
J. B. Sharman, Ltd., Ramsgate 11,431 0 0 
Spiers, Lid., Glasgow ER oh 10,921 5 3 
J Elliman & Sons, Lid. 

IE vc ciccicsdsccsinceissecs 10,882 0 0 
Bis NE Sieseicoth et sescetseenectnss 10,850 06 0 
Jd. Crewdson, Horley ............... 10,830 0 0 
G. RF. Wallis & Son, 7d Maid- 

I s. scicseetinsesaisens .. 10,78 0 0 
F. Hipperson & Son 10,750 0 0 
Truett & Steel, Lid 10,697 0 90 
F. Liley & Son ............... 10,600 0 0 
H. Se ef” pe ee 10,594 0 0 
3 ee | ee a eae 10,546 0 0 
G. J. Green & Son, Ltd. .......... 10,538 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons (Norwood), 

a 10,376 0 0 
pan & aa BRS aces 10,360 0 0 
5 i MM he ie Scien 10,180 0 0 

Wade ry lb Ltd., Wath- 

oH ses abies Adancliemenioanseps 10.177 0 0 
ERIE BE TIOW . sechsincemnyeticnesincss 10,125 0 0 
ae fare” Fe oid cg iviiens 10,120 0 0 
8. Adams, Chalkwell-avenue, 

Wostelitt-cn-Sen RCS ARE ae Sobek 9.959 0 9 


Oval school (ground floor)— 
North of England Schoo! 





Furnishing Co.. Darlington ... 329111 9 
a — Association, 

Lid., Stevenage ..........:.......... . 32018 9 
Kinetishen “lta West Brom- 

ION heace ok bicat caida shina nant ance 319 15 6 
Bennet Furnishing Co., Ltd. 3011 6 
Geo. M. Hammer & (o., Lid. 300 5 9 
Wake & Dean. Lid., Yatton ... 290 17 6 
*Mann, & bg s 

NE ci ica ccbasaice 22 0 0 

Various schools to be reorganised— 

North — of mag oe Sg 
Furnishing arlington 345 10 4 

Edncational Masel Seuply Association, 

Tid., Stevenage .................... 331. 13... 2 
i, eee L West Brom- 

316 9 6 
Geo. & Co., Ltd. 33 12 
Renact Furnishing Go. Lid. 312 410 
Mann, Egerton Co., Lid., 

OU” Gps ae ees 299 4 («0 
Sueur: ke ge , mS 


Dumbarton. —Housing scheme at Bridgend. Mr. 
A W. Jeffreys, Burgh Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Digger, brick and mason works—*Angus M. 
MeDougali, 24, Dewar-street, Bridgeton, 

_ Glasgow. 

Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery works, 
ete —*W. Jack & Co., 9, East King-street, 
Helensburgh. 

Slater wt Sa etc.—*Matthew Thom & Co, 

: Ltd., 74, Bank-street, Airdrie 

Plumber work, etc.—*Kilpatrick & Bremner, 
19a, Church-street, Dumbarton. 

Painter work—*J. Daffy, Dambarton. 

Plaster work, etc-—*Matthew Thom & Co. 
Lid., 74, Bank-street, Airdrie. 


Dunfermline.—210 houses at Ballycoman, for the 
T.C. Mr. D. H. Shaw, Burgh Architect :— 


“James Stewart & Son, Dunfermline. 


Edinburgh.—24 houses at Broughton-road, and 
furnishings required for huts, Pilton hospital, for 
the T.C, Mr. EB. J. Mackae, AR.LBA., City 
Architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

— and brick work—*W. Arnott McLeod 

Ltd., Russell-road. 

ana work—*Ritchie & Anderson, Caurs 

ington-street, Motherwell. 

Glazier work—*Munro & Co., 29/30, George 


F. 


Bridge. 
Slater work—*W. McLean, 12. 


Sonth Fort- 
street. 
ees work—*Shaw & Gibson, 4%, West 
ister-street. . 
Plaster work—*W. B. McNair, 4% North 
street, Armadale. sist 
Painter work—*W.. Wintour & Sons, 17, - 
ford-street. 


(Remainder of Edinbu rgh.) 


Edinburgh.—Eight bungalows st Durham-avenve, 
Portobello. Mr. A “ L, Gustin, architect, 34 
street :-— 


*Brown & Cossar, 38, Newbicgins, Massel- 
bargh. 


Edinburgh. New residence nd 
Colington-road. Messrs. Charles E. es, ' ‘ 
Sons, architects, 54, —o reel — 


*Charles McKendrick, 2. irlotte-square, 
Edinbargh. 3 
Giffnock.—Eighteen four-apariment howses 
Rowlanetenss, for the Counci!. Messrs. 3.4). 
Dixon, architects, Kilmarnock-ro% 
*J. & J. Dixon, Builders. * \aeaee 
Giffnock 


‘ijway at Craikte 


rie te bridge over ra 
ihe TC. Mr. T. Somers, MInst CE. 
Master of Works : 
Masonry, ete ; 
Ge bbie ” Ralston- Ti ly 
sbhie. Co, rtonshire 26.287 5 
Steel somatrnas o ok ae 
: ' 348 3 4 


19, Waterloo-strect, Glas ; 
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Reconstraction of 
gate, Messrs. Methuens, — 
*hrchibald Hamilton, Ltd., Glassford-street, 
Glasgow. 


at Tron- 


Reconstruction and additions at Tron- 
gate and Stockwell premises of Holburn’s (Granite 
House), Lid. Mr. James- Taylor, architect, 220, 
West Regent-street :— 

§.. Pollard & Co. Lid, 
iW. 


. — New villa in 


Broomielaw, 


Westerton-avenue, 
Beatsdem-road. | Messrs. James Taylor & Son, 
architects, Temple, Anniesland :— 

*James Taylor & Sons, Anniesland, Glasgow. 
Guildford.—Six honses at Pathfield, Shere, for the 
RDC. Mr. J. W. Wilton, F.S.L, Engineer and 
sarveyor :-— 

7. Swayne & Son, Ltd., Guildford £2,963 06 


Enticknap Bros., Wormley ..... »-. 2,424 0 
The Guildford & Distriet Guild of 

Builders, Ltd.. Guildford ............ 2.610 0 
W. G. L. Sheppard, Guildford ...... 2.694- 0 
Watson & Farnfield, Cranleigh ...... 2,620 10 
T. Milton & Sons, Lid., Witley ... 2,568 0 
A. Grove, Guildford  ..............ccseces 2,385 06 
*Punter & Le Clercq, Farnham ...... 2,384 4 


Harrogate.—Painter’s work at Devonshire-place 
housing estate, comprising 208 houses, for the T.C. 
=> E. Rivers, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor :— 

“Archer & Co., 45, Cold Bath-road, Har- 

FOREGE: x. -sjastdsubevdbddhkeie wien ema ec: 


Harrogate.—Rebuilding the retaining wall at Oak 
Beck, North Disposal Works, Bilton. for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. C, E. Rivers, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor :— 

*F. Reynard, 

Harrogate 


Hayes and Harlington.—Public convenience at 
Botwell recreation ground, for the U.D.C, :-~ 
*Waters, Phillips & Son, North- 
road, Southall osanpibidiasscosgheansen £3,114 7 7 
(Surveyér’s estimate: £3,167.) 

Headingley.—Construction of a colambarium and 
garden of rest at the Lawnswood cemetery, for the 
Headingley Burial Board. Messrs. Kirk & Tomlin- 
son, architects, 1, Albion-street, Leeds :-— 

*Hy. Atkinson & Sons. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Erection of the Marl 
borongh senior school i ~ ‘ 
mitre in London-road, Isleworth, 

*W. J. Harris, Hounslow .........0c...+.. £23,804 


Highley—5 pairs of non-parlour t house: 
their housing site at Highley, for’ the Cleobery 


Killinghall Moor, 


Mortimer R.D.C. Mr. H. K. Bloodworth, clerk :— 
J. Herbert Smith, Station-hill, 
Kidderminster. ....c:..ccecasescosssee £3,475 0 


‘Ellams & Doughty, Highi 
Kidderminster m piles tact 3,467 10 


Hollingborne.—Six cottages i 
road site at Lenham, for the 2 yes paemad 


“Lane, Potts & Co., Canterbury. 


Huddersfield—Six almsh Al 
Messrs. Abbey & Hanso oor m1 Cloth 
tne, Hien 
Mason's work—*Graham 
green, Huddersfield. ee 
Carpenter's and joiner’s work—*R. Holdroyd 
nn & Sons, Henley, near Huddersfield. 
umber’ s and electrician’s work—*Geo. Gar- 
Pa aa Son, Lid., Huddersfield. 
iler's and t 2 Ta 
sdowitt, ida ee 
amter's work —~ *Hai f 
o,, Huddersfield, pen ee ee 
Onereter's work and asphalter’s work—*John 
e & Son, Ltd., Huddersfield. 


cae houses on Aggborough estate, 


“William Cooper & Son, Blackheath £20,599 


Kingston-on.Thames.—Red : ag 
mond-toad school. for the en at the Rich 


"Idle, Ltd.. Empire-chambers, Ri . 
Kingston-on-Thames. seycescuite 


Kingston-on-Thames. — i 
grammar school, for the en at the 


Retolls Lid., Clarence-street, Kingston- 


Thames 


Peers rte s 


Kingston-on-Thames, — i 
houses in F nest rani ae Pony hones of 


Wek Sone 5 oe eae £338 


Kingston-on. Thames, 

" — External intin 
Bonner Hi'l-road Council school, for ais . 
Mie, Td. a £155 16 8 

‘Shin —siccda es is aces 
Gainsboroi', tor the GC. Mr, Henry @. Gamble, 
bers, Linch! Umt¥ Architect, Bank-street-cham- 
BE. Scart rough, Li 
Wiles" Gainsborough, a a 
HB. Por 88 & Son, Gainsborongh...... 194 
T. = ‘gion & Son, Gainsborough... 726 


«> & Sons 
; , Lid., Sheffield... m1 
pbewnat & Son, Blyton, Gains- ies 
tkwood +*tas oe ete Sbeeesebedges seus rnssisder bh 
agihroe * Baker, Althorpe, Scun- ai 
A. Maes “ 
tA. E. Mason, a oe gage me 





THE BUILDER. 


Lindsey.—House for the poli “Donia - 
Bein. oy yo i eee vel G. eo 
bong poe on y Architect, Bank-street-cham- 

Ingram Bros., Se Soe £79417 0 


F 
rbaltiinehdbeettecusesoaneineis 758 0 
J. Tuxworth & Sons, Ltd., Louth 738 
T. Roper & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield 734 ° 
W. A. Major, Sturton-by-Stow...... 6% 0 
= H. r, Horncastle ............ 673 0 
pe . Horton & Son, Horncastle 58910 6 
, Siverpool.—Church and hall in Mather- 
junction ot Booker’s-lane, Allerton, for the Liver. 
? urch Trustees. Messrs. 
& De. 4. & F.R.LB.A., architects, oe tin ean 
J. William (Liverpool), Ltd., Liverpool, 


\London.—The following works cont 
been placed by the W nee “eine 4 
ending September tg Office during the week 


gir 5% artificers’ work—A. E. Andrews, Clacton- 


| 
Se2eo0°o 


once dings, Het 
ulford Camp—new drainage system—J. B. Edw 
won pe aeeonte), se a London c > on 
ich—repairs to slated roof—A. W. 
vite. * 


€London.—Tenders accepted by H.M.O.W 

week ending September 6 — ‘ 7 oe 

Belfast Parliament Buildings—rabber floorine— 
Korkoid Decorative Floors, 13/17, acess. 79 
street, Glasgow, S.E. 

Reading District—ordinary works and repairs~— 
W. A. Marley, 68, London-street, Reading. 

Southampton district—ordinary works and repairs— 
pnt & Son, IAd., Paynes-road, South- 

Newport District—maintenance—W.* Edwards, Rail- 
way-buildings, Temple-street, Newport. 

Exeter Head Post Office—alterations—Ham & Pass- 
more, 17, Sidwell-street, Exeter. 

Foreign Office—electric lift—J. Bennie, Ltd., 151, 
Moncur-street. Glasgow. 

—— district—ordinary works and repairs— 

lassup & Co., 131, High-street, Orpington. 

Norwich Head Post Office—internal and external 

painting —J . Youngs & Son, Ltd., City-road Works, 


Norwich. 

Charston Telephone exchange—erection—Willcocks 

Barnes, Lower Polsham-road, Paignton. 

Castle Bromwich Telephone Exchange—erection— 
—E. G. Brown & Sons, Stuart’s-road, Stechford, 
Birmingham. : 

Hampton Court Palace—painting—W. Chappell & 
Co., Ltd., 243, Elgin-avenue, Maida Vale, W.9. 


Leondon.—Supplying and fixing of the hollow 
sound and fire resisting floors at the first of tene- 
ments of the St. John’s College estate, for the 
Battersea B.C. :— 

*Gaxton Floor, Lid., 16, Caxton- 

street, Westminster, S.W.1... £1,805 8 10 


Lendon.—Supplying and fixing steelwork for the 
conversion of a portion of the Lombard-road 
stables as a garage, for the Battersea B.C. :— 

*Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Nine 

Elms-lane, Battersea, S.W. ......... £548 10 


Longford.—24 five-roomed houses ,on the Major's 
Well-road and the Dublin-road sites, for the 


U.D.C. :-— 

*P. Kennedy, Galway ...........--+ £11,193 18 7 

Lutterworth.—Rectory at Peatling Parva, for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Messrs. Willard, Son 
& Ellingham, architects, Boughton House, Market- 
place, Rugby :— 

*P. Rourke, Lutterworth. 

Manchester.—Warehouse and offices in Cow-lane 
and Clayton-lane, Clayton, for the Rubber Heel 
Manufacturing Co., Chatham-street, Clayton. Mr. 
J. Frith, architect, Allesby, Droylesden -— 

“T, Penny & Sons, Lid., Manchester. 








ESTIMATING ON RICHT LINES 


oernes eee see oe ae 

Spline aod iiesiatad _ 

‘HOW TO ESTIMATE’ “wa 
by J. T. REA, 
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! 
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‘or the 

Board of Man ¢ of the Harlow Wood Ortho- 
Hospital, Harlow Wood, near Mansfield. 

Brom wright & Waumeley, FP. & 


A.RIBA., Prudential . Nottingham :— 
*Henry James, junt., Mansfield. 


Middleton.—325 lin. yd. of 5 ft. high w hi- 
iron — and - — " the Boarshaw 
housi ao Smo or i. gineer 
and Surveyor :-— 
*Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- 
hampton 


for the B.D.C. :-— 
2 Wenn ea £3,756 
North Witehford.—For (4) 12 more houses at 

— and (6) 12 more at Manea, for the 
‘ouncil -— 





(a 
H. Lofts, Littleport dace 0 
Read Bros., Grantham .................. 3,802 0 
OEE, POI iain. ckiwievesvoce 3,600 15 
tT. W. Dack, Doddington ............ 3,585 13 
(b) 
Read Bros. ......... 
Tombleson & Son, “ 
TE Wc RR i dace 
Oswestry.—i0 houses at Morda, for the R.D.C. :—~ 
*Francis Roberts, Trevor. ..........<..«-- £3,442 


Penrhiweeiber.—Additions and alterations to the 
club premises in Penrhiweeiber-road, for the 
British Legion and United Services Club and Insti- 
tute, Ltd. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, 
1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain Ash -— 


Dd. Davies & Sons, Cardiff ...... £2,197 6 


. Gwilym Davies, Aberdare ............ 18% 0 
Wm. Buckler, Abercwmboi, Aber: 

GOI coer aritncnccniecsnipneeetinnasnenieaae , 1794 18 
Tom James, Ystradmynach . . 76 9 


Sam Winnell & Sons, Aberdare ... 1,650 0 
*Wm. Blackburn, Ashgrove, Tre- 
OGRE oo iiciciscnsasorss eines manpeaiabainea 1,531 10 
Poole.—Alterations and additions to Legland- 
street schools, for the 7.C. Mr. B. J. Goodacre, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
a peng by Mr. E. C, Harris, 3, Bedford-square, 
'*J. H. Wilson & Sons, Higheliffe- 
works, Sandbanks-road, Park- 
per NS i Sn le ah RE cE EY SEITE S ~-. £8,213 1 3 
Ripley.—Five bouses at Norman-road, for the 
U.D.. :— 
J. Wildman, Langley Mill (per house) £312 
Salford.—New me Y School for 60 girls at 
Pendleton, for the B.C. Architect's Department, 
Education Offices, Chapel-street, Salford :— 
tNormanton’s, Lid., Manchester. 
_ (Rstimated cost £32,760.) 
Saitcoate.—New National Bank branch at Dock- 
head-street, for the National Bank of Scotland, 
Lid. Messrs. A- Balfour & Stewart, architects, 110, 
Blytheswood-street, Blytheswood-square, Glasgow :~ 
Digger, brick and mason works—*3. G. 
Boose, 9%, Pollock-road, Langside, Glas- 
gow. 
Joinery and_carpent wor etc.—* Lawson 
4 Co. (Govan), "Tita. oe Sawmills, 
Govan, Glasgow, 
Plumber work, ete—-*Duncan Stewart, Sani- 
tary Engineer, Glasgow. 
Slater work, etc—°G. White & Co. Lid. 26, 
Paul-street, Glasgow. 
Glazier work, etc.—*The City Glass Works, 
Lid., West Graham-street, St. George's, 


G ow. 
ria oak eic.—*W. Sinclair & Son, Salt- 
ts 


coats, 
Tile and terrazzo works—*Toffolo, Jackson 
& Co., 110, Regent-street, Glasgow. 

Scarborough.—First section of the Hinderwell 
school, for the T.C. Mr. H. W. Smith, Borough 
Engineer :— 

*T. Jaram & Sons, Gladstone-street ... £20,080 

Slough.—Extensions to the “ Brickmakers Arms” 
in Stoke-road, for Messrs, Burge & Co., Td., 
brewers, Victoria Brewery. Windsor. Mr. J. H. 
Stribling, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 65, High-street :-— 

*H. D. Bowyer, Mackenzie-streel, Slough. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Transformer sub-stations at the 
junction of Hadleigh-road and Burnham-road 
in Highfield-crescent, for the C.B. :— 

*J. Wilson (Thorpe Bay), Lid. £566 and 2506 
Southend-on-Sea.—Erection of the Thorpe junior 
and infants’ school, for the C.B.:— 

*Speirs, Lid., Glasgow 

Stoke-on-Trent.56 houses on the Carmountside 
site, for the T.C.-— 

*C. Cornes & Son, Hanley ............... 220,520 

Stoke-on-Trent.—14 houses, in Warrington-street 
and Brunswick-street, Fenton, for the T.C.:— 

*Finney & Broadherst, Burslem... £5,176 13 

(In lieu of tender withdrawn.) 

Stoke-on-Trent._Erection of Hanley-road = sub- 
station, for the T.C. :— 

Naylor & Nath --.cccs-cncocwsenensrensereenrers £772 10 

Sunderiand.—26 houses at Castletown and % at 
Vord, for the B.D.C. :-— 

». Sunderland. 


* Bell, Ltd., Ryhope. 
i lien of tender withdrawn.) 
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» W. Biddle, archi 
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care "Meomat ee ais, Ste the T.C. Mr. J. 


£3,631 4 6 


*J. BR. Deacon, Walsall ............ 











Telegrams :* Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone 228 Bank 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 




















SEASONED HARDWOODS 

of all decrotions for | 

BANK, OFFICE, SHOPFITTERS 
and BUILDING TRADES. 





J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 


CARPENTERS ROAD, 
STRATFORD.ZLONDON, E.15. 


Telephone’: Telegrams : 
Amherst 444, Gliksten, "Phone 
(10 lines). London, 

















THE BUILDER. 


Warrington Internal decoration and external 
Senatoriom, etc., ows Weaverham 
het the ag a Borough Suar- 





*S, Tennant & Sons, Watton ............ £2,890 
ages) 2 houses— 
RE, MONIT: onc sevnchcmnceraees £535 
Pi 2 houses— 
"O Conks Suse £575 
ae ee: SF ria and other works at Bow 
Creek, for the T 
Holloway Ae ot” Dee Reta £15,442 12 2 
Sir J Jackson, Ltd. ......... 14,596 & 6 
Ld. SE GROSS 5,509 13 7 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ...... 12.%0 7 9 
*W. & C. French, Lid ............. 10, 40 
Joint Engineers’ estimate ...... 10,405 0 6 


= ow Bow Tidal Lock at Bromiley, 
Play the TC 


seeeneregretoverss 





. French, Lid. .. 
Holloway Bros., Lid. 31 

*John Mowlem & Co., Lid. ...... 29,868 17 6 
Joint Engineers’ estimate ...... 27,747 16 6 


Pt berkin. Be isolation hospital, for the 
re. ~<.. F. rkin, Borough Engineer :— 
*E. M. Tweddle, Lid., Osborne-road, West 
Hartlepool. 


we —Electrical installation in 
connection with the erection of new convalescent 
home at Kew for the Birmingham Hospital 
Saturday Fund. Mr. W. H. Martin, architect, 164, 
Corporation-street, Birmingham :— 


*W. T. Hellaby & Co., Ltd., 80, Dale End, 
Birmingham. 


(Durham). eg Sunday school at the 


Willington 
— Church. Mr. W. A. Kellett, architect, 
ork :— 


*J. Amory, Willington. 


Wood Green.—Re-decoration of the public health 
hey tng 3 FS council chamber, and committee room, 
or 


*A. Bedford 


Wolverhampton.—Alterations and improvements 
to St. John’s Church School. Messrs. Flemming & 
Sons, architects, Queen’s-square :-— 


*J. — St. George’s-parade, Wolverhamp- 
n. 


J. ETRIDGE die 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
















October tem 


Messrs. Dodd & Watson, 
“Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Lic 
Wol Lid., 


een —towene disposal a for the 
Consulting ey. 


apie aapeaetaee 03 
pi ions to the “ Trafalgar Bay” 
Smith Old ‘Brewery (Tadcasicr), gy 
ers. Gout ih 


Brew 
Lawson, 
ARIBA. A, Sichitecis, Central-chambers, Chester. 
*Shepherd & Son, Lid., York. 


HIGHEST GRADE _ 


HOORINGS 


SOLID T &G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


















4701 
236 


= Adams" = 


GREYSTONE LIME 





Zoens?s) Galt delivered by rou by truck tends say Staton, sm 
= S. 1 PETERS 

Dopor: a1, 0 alt r Keatroed iBriskiayes av dame Stato 

Pr (LONDON), Lt. 





mat Ye & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 

NTILATING PATTERNS. 


~ GEO. WRIGHT(LONDON LL? 
iS MEWMAN SY OXFORO ST. LONDON W! 
___ WORKS -MAURTOM WIR AOTMIRMAM 












FITZPATRICK & 50K 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
Payne WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redresed 
Set Londen, st 
(equal to new) Granite ° ts in 


eee Cecay York fae 
Granite Chipping» and 
Reckerr “Stone, 


Quadrant 
454 OLD FORD ROAD, a 
*"Prone—EAST 6336 7/8 




















ROWLAND BROS. 


(DEPT G.) 


BLETCHLEY 


Manufacturers of 
JACK ROLLS 
TOOL BOXES 
BRICK SKIPS 
WHEELBARROWS 
WATCHMAN’S HUTS 
FENCING & GATES 
ROAD NOTICE BOARDS 
HAND, ORDERLY, & DOBBIN 
CARTS, ETC.; 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Leades Sbewrees 40/42, OXFORD ST. w.: 











ESTAB. 1874 



























“KING J 
ti 


JAMES ame . 
2 AES Si. - ce ? 


